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CARING FOR ALL, 


BY ANNIE E. COLE. 
**Carest Thou for all, even for me ?” 
Least of Thy creatures,—alien, may be. 
When o’er our heads the wild, tempests play, 
And we turn from the haven blindly away,— 
When we sink and are lost in the wild boisterous sea, 
Carest Thou, Father, for all, even me? 


** Carest Thou for all, even for me?” 
Formed in Thy likeness, immortal, are we, 
Often transgressing through the long way; 
In the dark wilderness going astray; 
Eating wild fruitage from every banned tree,— 
Carest Thou, Saviour, for all, even me ? 


**Carest Thou for all, even for me ?”’ 
Life’s throbbing pulses are counted by Thee, 
Yet we live thankless, while the heart hears 
The vanishing footsteps of life’s golden years. 
In the clouds’ darkened foldings no promise we see,— 
Carest, O Spirit, for all, even me ? 


**Carest Thou for all, even for me?”’ 
Ceaselessly striving this poor heart to free, 
But the prison is guarded, pride sits at the gate, 
Blessings there knocking, vainly may wait. 
In life’s mazy windings often we fall; 
Yet, O Redeemer, Thou dost care for all. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— We present our readers this week a list of excerpts 
from prominent educators and journals upon the sub- 
ject of High Schools,—their studies and their uses. The 
first is from Alston Ellis: 

“In my whole aapeeenee as a pupil, student, and 
teacher, I have never heard a word uttered in school or 
college that could be justly taken as a reproach cast 
upon any form of honest labor.” 


The following is one of the clear and wise sayings 
of the distinguished author, Bayard Taylor : 

“The higher you make the standard of the system of 
education in the common school the more secure do you 
build up and strengthen the structure of your national 
liberties. Every step you take to lower this standard, 
every study that you erase from its list, tends to sap the 
very foundation-stones of that edifice on which rests, 
and must ever depend, our future as a free people. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly expresses it in this 
way : 

“Tf business is a lottery in which there are just so 
many prizes and just so many blanks, then it is imma- 
terial what preparation one makes before entering upon 
it. The time is when educated labor is needed in all 
our productive industries and in all enterprises that en- 
gage the attention of the people. I mean not only that 
special education that gives one an insight into the 
business which he chooses, but also that general educa- 
tion that impels his mind along numerous lines of 
thought and multiplies his power to know, and make 
choice of the best agencies for prosecuting that businees 
successfully,” 


No better definition of the true province and aim 
of education could be given than the following from Dr. 
E. E. White : 

“The one comprehensive end of education is to pre- 
pare man Zo live completely, and hence the highest func- 
tion of the teacher is not to train an artisan, but to 


make a man. Manhood is the supreme test of the 
school, and the chief element in manhood is character. 
As a result of school training, character is much more 
important than culture. What man most needs is not 
better leeks and onions, but deliverance from this Egypt 
of animal dominion, — a passage-way through the Red 
Sea that he may escape from this worse than Egyptian 
bondage to appetite and lust to a Canaan of manhood 
and light; and in this final exodus of the race the 
teacher, under God, must be its Moses.” 


President Porter, of Yale College, in the last 
Princeton Review, wisely says : 

“That there are adaptations in some natures to cer- 
tain classes of studies, and against others, is true, but 
these fittings and ‘ misfits,’ as they are conceived, often 
prove just the opposite of the conclusions which are 
drawn from them; i. e., that the student often most needs 
the discipline to which he is least inclined.” 

Again he says: 

“ Hence the folly of the complaint that so much study 
and acquisition is required which a man can never use. 
As if every man were not always required to use his 
own mind, and as if the mind did not need to be trained 
by substantially the same processes!” 


Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale, says: 

“ The ends of education are discipline and knowledge. 
Of these, discipline, if the word be taken in a broad 
sense, is to be ranked first. Power is worth more than 
acquisition.” 

Prof. A. P. Peabody, in the Atlantic Monthly says: 

“ When a member of the fourth generation of the 
most successful family in America ascribes to Greek all 
the misfortunes and failures of his ancestors and kin- 
dred, we might almost suspect him of anti-republican 
aspirations, for the only misfortune that can be con- 
ceived of in the history of that family is their failure to 
become a race of hereditary monarchs.” 


On the other hand, let us look for a moment to the 
advantages of manual training. In the recent report of 
the Manual Training School, Washington University, 


St. Louis, we find: 

“ Hitherto, men who have cultivated their minds have 
neglected their hands, and those who have labored with 
their hands have found no opportunity to cultivate their 
brains. The crying demand to-day is for intellectual 
combined with manual training. It is this want that 
we aim to supply. Our motto is, and every medal given 
to-day bears it in plain letters,— 

*The cultured mind, 
The skillful hand.’ 

One great object of the school is to foster a higher 
appreciation of the value and dignity of intelligent 
labor, and the worth and respectability of laboring men. 
A boy who sees nothing in manual labor but mere brute 
force despises both the labor and the laborer. With 
the acquisition of skill in himself comes the ability and 
willingness to recognize skill in his fellows. When 
once he recognizes skill in handicraft, he regards the 
skillful workman with sympathy and respect.” 


Prest. Atticus G. Haygood, of Georgia, says : 

“Higher education there must be, else there will 
presently be an end of all efficient elementary education. 
If it could not be provided except through colleges and 
universities supported by the State, then the argument 
for taxing everybody to give free tuition to the children 
of a few comfortable citizens would be stronger. But 
higher education does not depend upon State colleges 
and universities. What are the facts in the case? 
First, the colleges and universities that are not in any 
way related to the State educate vastly more students 
than the State institutions educate. To say the least, 
they do as good work as the State schools do, The 
facts require a stronger statement; with only two or 
three exceptions in the United States, the State colleges 


do not rank with institutions not connected with the! 


State. To mention only three of the older and one of 
the new,—where many might be mentioned—how many 
State institutions rank with Yale, or Princeton, or Har- 
vard, or Johns Hopkins, either as to the number of stu- 
dents or the quality of the work ?” 


But on the other hand Professor Hofmann, the dis- 
tinguished instructor in chemistry at Berlin, testifies 


finally to the result of centuries of experience, that the 
surest instrument that can be used in training the mind 
of youth is given us in the study of the languages, the 
literature, and the works of art of classical antiquity.” 


And says Professor Goodwin : 

“We have no fears that the intelligence of our 
scholars will lead them to any other conclusion 
than this, which Professor Hofmann announces as the 
unanimous judgment of the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Berlin, after ten years’ trial of a plan im- 
posed upon them by the minister of instruction against 
their most earnest protest, by which some students 
were admitted to the university without Greek and 
with an inadequate preparation in Latin. Classical 
study in this broad and comprehensive sense is likely 
to remain the foundation of literary culture; at least, 
we have no fear that it can be superseded by anything 
which has yet arisen to dispute its claims.” 


Now let us see what this higher education, in connec- 
tion with the common school, has done for America. 
Charles Reade, a writer of whom England may justly 
be proud, says: 

“ Europe teems with the material products of Amer- 
ican genius. American patents print English news- 
pat and sew Englishmen’s shirts. A Briton goes to 

is work by American clocks, and is warmed by Amer- 
ican stoves.” . . . “In a word, America is the 
leading nation in all matters of material invention and 
construction, and no other nation rivals or approaches 
her.” 


METHODS AND MOLTIPLICATION. 
BY MRS, EVA D. KELLOGG. 


** We all remember the long and weary journey we made years 
ago through the Multiplication Table. Now, by means of a few 
lessons on the numerical frame (or with other suitable objects), 
we lead the pupils to discover that mystery of mysteries, 
and after a week’s work they are able to construct a table 
equal in every respect to the wonderful arrangement, which 
in our case demanded months of study to master, and years of 
application to comprehend, Yet in the light of this kind of 
teaching, that makes the child a discoverer and originator, 
we find not a few teachers who persist in leading their pupils 
over the thorny road which they themselves have traveled, 
day after day repeating the tables, and night after night weary- 
ing the family with the ceaseless, hopeless repetition.”’ 

The above quotation, from one of the most valuable of 
Tue JouRNAL’s contributors, attracted our attention 
last summer, and has been packed away with an inter- 
rogation-point ever since. Now that the multiplica- 
tion-table season is upon us, and thousands of children 
are catching at the fleeting ghosts of last year’s com- 
binations, that alone come back to haunt them in place 
of the real substances they thought they had clinched 
for a life-time, we bring forward the question involved 
in this extract, simply for information from Tue 
JOURNAL readers. We are more than ready to be 
convinced, if a plan has ever been discovered whereby 
the “tables ” can be assimilated into the child’s men- 
tal tissue without the old-fashioned “ wearying repeti- 
tion.” We indorse most thoroughly the system of 
making each child a little Christopher Columbus to 
‘‘discover” all the “answers” for himself, and we 
wouldn’t help him either if he did not discover land in 
more than “three days.” Let him “construct” every 
line of the table for himself,—and we bow our heads in 
shame that we ever did any other way than this,—with 


clearly when he says : 


‘A fter long and vain search, we must always come back 


all the eagerness and delight of building a nursery 

house,—and this enthusiasm can be easily roused,—till 
12 < 12 crowns the tip of the last tower, — but, what 
then? That is not learning the table, that is making 
it intelligently. Now the clearest comprehension of 
the “whys” does not pack that table away in the 
child’s memory. The “tug” is all to come yet, and 
nothing have we ever found, but the “ repetition ” (if 
“‘skipping ” about, instead of the regular order, can be 
called that) that wears out teachers, children, parents, 
and friends, will ever make the table “second nature ” 
to the child. A teacher needs more ingenuity to keep 
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this re-memorizing of the multiplication-table bright, 
pleasant, and effective work from September to Christ- 
mas than in any other work in these grades during the 
whole year. 

We say “rememorizing,” for they left school in 
June with it “on the end of their tongue,” but it has 
all dissolved during the hot weather. We found one 
boy, in vacation, who declared “he hadn’t played all 
the tables out of his head.” He stood fire bravely, to 
fall before the well-known assault of 9 < 7, but trium- 
phantly rallied, after a moment, to shout out “81.” “I 
allow three months to recall the multiplication-table,” 
says one of Boston’s best principals; and it is nota 
day too long. So don’t let us be discouraged, teachers, 
or blame the next teacher below us, if our children 
come to us looking into far off vacancy in utter dispair 


. when we “ test” their table-memory. 


We do not care bow “ progressive” a teacher may 
be, or how successful she may be ordinarily, in touch- 
ing the fancy or rousing the imagination of children; 
she may make sprightly elves of all the different num- 
bers, and clothe them in picturesque “Greenaway ” 
costumes, to individualize them with separate associa- 
tions, yet they will still dance before the child’s grasp, 
and elude capture at the most trying moment. Js there 
any royal road to climb up this hill of one hundred and 
forty-four slippery steps? Improved methods have 
taught the children how and why the steps are made, 
but the little feet must wind their way up alone. Some 
will cling more closely than others ; but can the teacher 
do more than help them “ hold on,” and smile encourag- 
ingly over mishaps ? 


NOTES ON HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—(L) 


BY JAMES HUGHES HOPKINS. 


In an age when Greek and mathematics seem des- 
tined to banishment from our higher schools, history 
and geography are usually the first studies to be re- 
trenched in the lower grades. The charge is frequently 
made that geography is the mere learning of long lists 
of places, and that history is the still more useless repe- 
tition of dates. Even the scholars, in many cases, are 
imbued with false ideas of the true importance of these 
studies, and are eager to lay aside pursuits that evidently 
have given little pleasure and no profit. Without 
attempting to explain to teachers the reasons why these 
important branches should be retained in our schools, a 
few suggestions from personal experience in the school- 
room may call attention to some methods of making 
attractive the study of history and geography, and em- 
phasize some deficencies in the text-books commonly in 
use which serve to enhance the difficulties of the teacher 
and lessen the interest of the pupils. 


Possibly the title of this article has already indicated 
the most feasible means of economizing time and atten- 
tion,—the union, so far as practicable, of the two studies. 
In discussing the geography of the Western States and 
territories, for instance, nothing is easier than to suggest 
that in many portions of the section Spanish is the 
language of the natives. Around that one fact many 
others can be grouped, each suggested by its predecessor 
and each leading to a new item. From Spanish lan- 
guage naturally flows the idea of Spanish occupation, 
which in turn suggests a war. Properly trained pupils 
will seek the causes, and then the results, of that war. 
An apt teacher might ask for the influence in our future 
history of the acquisition of California. The detailed 
causes of the Mexican war would bring up the slavery 
question, and that in turn would prepare the way for 
a discussion of the quarrel over the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free state. Another fact,—the discovery of 
gold in 1849,—is appropriately attached to the answer 
to the question as to the results of the war. Evena 
dull scholar as readily understands the connection be- 
tween the discovery of gold and the increase of popula- 
tion that began in 1849. Increase in population sug- 
gests emigration, and so means of transportation,—stage 
routes, packets, and Pacific railways. The word Cali- 
fornia becomes to the pupil one term of a couplet that 

immediately calls up the many numbers of the remain- 
ingterm. A half-hour recitation on California has given 


the pupil some geographical information, and taught 


him a great many important truths of history,—almost 
a review of the history of his country. And what is 
very much more important, the facts are not retained 
mechanically, but the pupil has arranged them, so to 
speak, in his mind logically, one fact forming a link 
inseparably connected with the preceding and succeed- 
ing link, and all making a chain of enduring strength. 
The child has been taught to think, and at the same 
time has acquired a number of items interesting as well 
as useful. I venture to say that a lesson conducted in 
this way, especially if the pupil does the thinking and 
some of the talking, will not be uninteresting to the 
members of the class, nor to the instructor. Another 
couplet might be formed, in a following recitation, with 
the settlement of New Orleans by the French, for the 
first member, and the whole history of the Mississippi 
valley for the second. Jefferson, Burr, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, Edward Livingston, Blennerhassett’s Island, the 
acquisition of Louisiana by R. R. Livingston, the war 
of 1812, Ead’s jetty system, the overflowing of the Mis- 
sissippi, levees, the creoles of New Orleans, Cable, old 
creole ways, the buccaneers, and many other topics, all 
suggest themselves as appropriate members of the second 
term of the couplet. A third couplet could be hinged 
at New Amsterdam, and a fourth at Plymouth; a fifth 
at Quebec, and most interesting of all, the last at Astoria. 
The advantages of the topical method are retained and 
its faults omitted; great economy of time is gained; 
the interest of pupils and teacher increased to an extent 
limited only by the capacity of the teacher; and the 
laws of similarity and contiguity of associations fully 
applied. 

Though the end must always be kept in view, the 
choice of means is highly important. Not the end by 
any means, but the end by the best means, is the true 
motto. The eye is often an important factor. Relative 
areas of countries, differences in production, comparative 
density of population, heights of mountains, can all be 
represented graphically. The size of Texas, as com- 
pared with that of Massachusetts, can best be indicated 
by squares drawn upon the blackboard. Areas, as ex- 
pressed by figures, appeal only to educated minds. A 
square mile is a division, the meaning of which is not 
readily grasped by pupils in grammar schools, The 
image in the pupil’s mind is wholly vague and incom- 
plete, while the difference between large and small, 
as presented to the eye, is easily understood and remem- 
bered. Many, if not all, authors, in preparing geogra- 
phies for use in the school-room, forget that the eye is 
actually the most important agent in the acquisition of 
geographical information. The so-called primary geog- 
raphies, usually placed in the hands of small children, 
may be examined for proof of the statement that from 
their earliest years our school-children are taught to 
form absolutely erroneous ideas of the relative sizes of 
the countries about which they study. So deeply rooted 
are the errors thus instilled that persons of mature years 
never wholly correct the false impressions of youth. To 
this day, when I form an image, or, in other words, re- 
call the maps of Texas and Massachusetts, I see the 
map of Massachusetts spreading out over a whole page 
of that old primary geography, while Texas is recalled 
as a little insignificant portion of territory, an inch or 
so equare, tucked away in the southeastern corner of a 
page that contained in the lower half Mexico, Central 
America, and that portion of the United States west of 
the Mississippi. How many readers, recalling the maps 
as they appeared in the geographies of the olden time, 
and even, alas, of to-day, can tell whether Colorado or 
New York is the larger? Ask your little boy or girl 
to take his geography and tell you the correct answer. 
He will open to a page and show you New York and 
Pennsylvania, and then turn over a page to Colorado, in 
the middle of a page that contains not only Colorado, 
but ten territories, and doubtless as many States in 
addition. Is New York or Colorado the larger? Does 
the map indicate? Explain to your little daughter of 
six or seven years that the maps are drawn on different 
scales. After you have failed in the attempt you will 
better appreciate the difficulties in the teacher’s profes- 
sion. Some one suggests that a table of areas is ap- 
pended to most geographies. True. How many scholars 


understand their use? How many teachers use them? 


them all large and of equal size. Only one objection 
can be urged, and that is increased size and cost of text- 
books, a trivial matter compared with the inestimable 
gain to the cause of true education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


The interests of learning in the common school and 
the college are one. Public and private institutions, 
primary and collegiate education, are but the parts of 
one complete whole. As the school-boy and college 
graduate have a pereonal identity, so also the unity of 
all scholarship must be seen in the sum-total of school- 
life. The stages differ only in degree, not in nature, 


‘* From Nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.”’ 


When the common school advances, higher education 
flourishes. As the college grows, its magnetic life 
should pervade the domain of the district school. The 
very presence of the college in a state is an inspiration 
and a blessing to all good learning, of whatever name. 
The ideal hopes and purposes of the best talent in our 
common schools center here. As the high school and 
the academy gather the first-fruits of the lower grades 
of instruction, so the college opens its doors to satisfy 
the aspirations and ambitions of those who may com- 
plete the preparatory course with honor. The stimu- 
lus from above may be felt throughout the system, ele- 
vating, energizing, and stimulating all its parts. 

The humblest home and school in our land feel the 
influence of the college, and bless it for the incentives, 
the opportunities, and the possibilities which it fur- 
nishes. Every science taught there, every truth un- 
folded, every professorship actively employed, and every 
dollar spent in facilities for higher instruction, adds di- 
rectly and indirectly to the common stock of agencies 
which benefit and build up the common school; and he 
who for any reason attempts to degrade any department 
of higher or academic instruction, is engaged in the 
foolish undertaking of pulling down the roof which 
shelters him, 

While all this is true, there still remains in many of 
our states an unbridged chasm between the common 
school and the college. Want of unity, sympathy, and 
relationship is the complaint which goes up from the 
lower to the higher ranks; while the higher often sends 
down to the lower no helping-hand, no look of cheer, 
no word of fellowship and assistance. This unsympa- 
thetic condition of things is more patent in the East 
than in the West, where the state university stands as 
the head of the system, and is the exponent of all that 
is best in that system,—where the primary school, the 
grammar school, the high school, and the college are 
but successive steps up the educational ladder, and so 
constructed that each ascending round is made the 
stronger by the multiplication of supports from the bot- 
tom of the ladder. When the colleges of the land shall 
feel that a vital relation exists between them and the 
common schools of the country, and that each is the 
complement of the other in the educational whole, one 
of the elements of weakness in our colleges will have 
been converted into strength. 

Our American colleges are suffering also from a lack 
of thorough preparation of students, at admission, in 
the elements of an English or a classical education. 
Exact knowledge in the fundamentals of an education 
is the essential to advanced knowledge, and the com- 
plaint comes from many of our higher institutions, not 
only that real knowledge is wanting, but that the dis- 
cipline from study is weakly superficial. This lessen- 
ing of the value of the college course is partly owing to 
the unhealthy competition existing between the various 
colleges in their rivalries for large numbers of students, 
and partly to the rash haste of parents to see their 
children in professional life at too early an age, or in 
the equally faulty desire of young men and women to 
enter upon the duties of life while yet unprepared for 
them ; and still another reason exists in the break-neck 
pace at which all of our life,—business, social, profes- 
sional, religious,—is pushing on toward an imaginary 
goal, through imperfect methods, all by short cute; 


If there is need of maps drawn on large scales, make 


while the king’s highway is one of slow and steady toil, 
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free from the excitements and stimulus of modern 
society. 

The courses of study in our colleges are now open to 
lively discussion, both as to the adjustment of the 
mathematics, the sciences, and the ancient and modern 
languages in the curriculum; and also as to electives 
for students, reaching now, in some colleges,—as Har- 
vard, for instance,—to the freshman year. A liberal 
education, as defined by President Eliot and others, 
may be acquired by passing any one of the score of 
combinations in the make-up of college studies. It 
aay be much classics and little mathematics, or the op- 
posite; it may be modern languages, with little classics 
and less mathematics, with a percentage of science ; or 
it may be a little of all, with a heavy supply of base- 
ball and college boating. Has it occurred to our col- 
lege friends that the wonderful permutations and com- 
binations of college studies are destroying the confi- 
dence of young men in liberal studies, and that grave un- 
certainty is attached to all common standards by which 
a liberal education can be measured ? 

Has it also occurred to them that boys and girls, in- 
fants in the law, yet in their teens, may not be the 
wisest judges as to the best studies to be pursued, either 
as culture studies, or knowledge studies, or both? Are 
we to commit to the untrained and inexperienced the 
solution of a problem, by chance choice or whimsical 
caprice, which the wisest and the best of the world have 
wrought out by the slow processes of educational evo- 
lution ? 

While it is undoubtedly true that scientific studies, 
the modern languages, and the English language espe- 
cially, should have a prominent place in a college course, 
it seems to me equally true that there is somewhere a 
fixed limit, a maximum and minimum standard, as re- 
spects the time to be devoted to each in the college, and 
that our colleges are liable to go to pieces on the rocks 
and shoals of elective studies. We must declare that 
some studies do enter as constituents into a liberal edu- 
cation; that others are optional or elective, and that the 
latter should not infringe upon the claims of the former. 
This doctrine, and this only, will save liberal studies 
from threatened shipwreck. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


\III.— THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT. 


We have already said that physiology is seldom taught 
very practically in schools. Perhaps it could not be so 
taught except by a thoroughly trained physician who 
had an aptitude for imparting his knowledge. Though 
hygienic laws are founded on anatomy and physiology, 
the latter branches do not lead up to these laws except 
under the guidance of a wise teacher. For that reason 
we are inclined to think that hygiene should be made 
the center of the study of the body in our common 
schools, even if that is not a scientific manner of pro- 
ceeding. And, so far as lies in the teacher’s power, the 
practice of the laws should always, take precedence of 
the theory. A girl may recite fluently all the causes of 
consumption and the means of its prevention; but if 
she sits in a draught while she is reciting she will not 
be likely to live to use her knowledge. A boy may 80 
strain himself in learning the theory of nervous diseases 
as to die of brain fever. ' 

Now, as far as practical life is concerned, a strong, 
healthy body is almost the first requisite to success. 
Many would place it above everything, and we are often 
inclined to do so ourselves, especially when we see how 
frequently its value.is underrated. Everybody assents 
to the proposition that health is important, but most of 
us, if candid, will be obliged to confess that we had little 
realization of its importance till either we ourselves, or 
some one of whom we had high hopes, made an absolute 
failure in life owing to the giving way of the body. If 
we should speak on this point in proportion to its im. 
portance our paper would stretch out indefinitely, and 
we must content ourselves with the emphasis with which 
we say that the man or woman who has made a decided 
practical success in life without a sound body is so rare 
as to be a veritable anomaly. _It becomes, then, a posi- 
tive duty for a teacher to do her utmost to preserve the 
health and strength ef her pupils, and to teach them 
how to take care of themselves. 


There are some other forms of physical education 
which have an extremely practical bearing, and we are 
glad to see that the training of eye and hand is becom- 
ing much more common than formerly. Such training 
is especially important in primary schools. Even an 
awkward child can be taught to take hold of things in 
the right way; but a child who is neglected till he is 
ten or twelve years old is not likely ever to break him- 
self of his bad habits. Much of such training ought to 
be given at home, but many parents are too ignorant, and 
most are too engaged with other matters to give it. 
The kindergartens have done much in this direction, 
but there is far more to be done. The training of the 
eye to estimate distance, color, form, etc., is a favorite 
exercise in some schools, and is a help to a child all his 
life. The special training of the observing faculty in 
all things is not so common, but still more useful. One 
man goes through the world and sees it; another man 
goes through the same world and does not see it. That 
is a significant difference of such practical bearing that 
all will acknowledge it. Of the methods for training 
the observation we have written long ago, and we will 
not recapitulate them. 

Of course there is practical advantage in the power 
we gain over any muscle in the whole body; but we 
believe that the special directions in which the teacher 
should work for the best interests of her scholars, phys- 
ically, have now been pointed out. H. E. P. 


WHO WON THE PRIZE? 


BY BELLE 8T. JOHN PEARSON. 


“Oh, mother!” cried Royal Holmes, bursting into 
the family sitting-room ; “there’s going to be a prize, 
and I’m going to get it, —if I can,” — he added more 
slowly. 

Mrs. Holmes smiled as her eye rested on the bright- 
eyed boy, full of eager excitement andambition. Royal 
was but nine years of age, a warm-hearted, but not very 
cool-headed lad, quick in games, taking the lead in 
every play, but sadly lacking in interest where there 
was any work or studying to be done. It was no new 
thing for him to picture himself at the head of his class, 
and to exclaim, “ There’s going to be a prize, and I’m 
going to get it.” Then there would be some new game 
or interesting book that he wanted to attend to before 
he began his school work, and so, instead of heading his 
class as he might easily have done, he remained a second- 
rate scholar, and the prizes were given to others. 

“You see, mother,” Royal went on, “at the end of 
the term there is to be a spelling-match, singing and 
speaking ; compositions are to be read, and the two best, 
one written by a girl and the other by a boy, will have 
prizes. The boy has his choice between a foot-ball and 
a gilt-covered Robinson Crusoe ; I shall choose the foot- 
ball. Just think, mother: won’t you feel proud of me 
when I get up to read my composition and the commit- 
tee-man gives me the prize before all the visitors ?” 

“Ho!” piped up his little brother Freddy, “you 
always said you would get all the prizes, but you never 
got any, and I don’t b’lieve you will this time.” 

“You just wait and see. I never tried before, —I 
only said I was going to. Can I go over to Charlie 
Fiske’s mother, his father’s bought him a dog.” 

“It seems to me, Royal, if you wish to get the prize 
you had better begin now and work for it,” answered 
Mrs. Holmes. 

“Q, there’s plenty of time, and I'll be back soon. 
We haven’t got to hand in our compositions until three 
weeks from Monday.” 

“Very well, my son, you have my consent; but re- 
member, if you would have the prize you will have to 
take some time from your regular play. I shall not re- 
mind you again, or shorten your play-hours more than 
usual. You must earn whatever you wiv. I’m inclined 
to side with Freddy, though, that some one else will 
have the foot-ball and honors.” 

“ All right, mother,” shouted Royal, starting off on 
arun; “don’t worry, I really mesn to win this time.” 

Time passed ; it was Saturday; the Monday follow- 
ing the compositions must be handed, in so the teacher 
might have a week to decide which were the prize ar- 


ticles. 


The scholars had been allowed the liberty of choosing 
their subjects, and writing as long or short as they 
pleased. Miss Peters, the teacher, had written, some 
numbers on small squares of paper, and each member of 
the composition class drew a slip, the boys drawing the 
odd, and the girls the even numbers. Instead of put- 
ting their names on what they wrote, each one was to 
put his or her number. Thus there would be no ques- 
tion as to the fairness of the decision, no hint as to par- 
tiality. 

Royal had shut himself in the library,’and was trying 
to collect wise and brilliant prize thoughts. The three 
weeks had fled,—where, he hardly knew,—and he had 
not even a subject to write upon. He had talked so 
much about the glory he was to have, and had"imagined 
80 many games at foot-ball with his prize, that now he 
was ashamed to own that he could not get it. But so 
it seemed. The thought of his humiliation before his 
mother and brothers was torture to the high-spirited 
boy. This was the last day he had to write; it was now 
four o’clock, and he had been in-doors since morning 
trying his best to think up a subject, but had failed, 
Presently he got up; going to an old-fashioned book- 
case, he opened the heavy glass doors and looked long at 
the shelves of well-filled books. 
yme, he seated himself once more. The book was Au- 
dubon’s Book of Birds. He turned the pages with 
feverish haste, and at last stopped before an article on 
the “ American Eagle.” 

“ That’s just the thing,” he said, excitedly, after read- 
ing a page and a half of a learned treatise on the bird, 
abounding in such long words that it filled his ignorant 
little heart with delight. ‘“ Won’t the others be jeal- 
ous? They’ll think I know so much, and of course it’ll 
take the prize ’cause it’s printed in a book, I'll copy it 
right down.” 

Royal hesitated ; for the first time the contemptible 
wickedness of the act flashed upon him. He had never 
done such a low, mean thing in his life; he was about 
to steal a composition, call it his, and take a prize that 
would rightfully belong to another. He blushed for 
shame. 

“But no one will ever know,” he muttered; “be- 
sides, I must get that prize. Perhaps it won’t be the 
best, anyway,” he added, by way of quieting his honor- 
able scruples. 

The next day was Sunday. 
to his mother about his composition. He did not feel 
as if he could bear the truthful, loving eyes. Some way 
the world did not seem quite so bright as usual. He 
was irritable and cross to his sisters, and rough to little 
Fred. 

“T am afraid you did not study your lesson, Royal,” 
said Mr. Miller in the Sunday-school class. 

“No, sir,” answered the boy, “I was writing my 
composition yesterday, and—” Royal suddenly stopped 
and blushed crimson, and looked so unhappy that the 
kind teacher said : 

“ Never mind this time, my boy. Will you repeat the 
commandments you learned last Sunday ?” 

Royal complied readily. He got as far as the eighth 
when he faltered : 

“ Thou shalt not ste- Thou shalt not st-e-a-l,” he at 
last burst out, and then stopped. The works seemed 
cheking him; he could gono farther. To his infinite 
relief the superintendent rang the bell, and soon the 
school was dismissed. 

Early Monday morning Royal hurried down stairs to 
the library, where he had left his school-books, and 
seizing “The American Eagle” tore it into small 
pieces. When he had done this, his face had bright- 
ened wonderfully. 

“There,” cried he, “prize or no prize, I’ll be fair 
and honest. But I must write something,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “I guess I’ve proved pretty thoroughly 
that I’ll never be a prize writer. Ill take some com- 
mon subject, that I know about myself,” 

By breakfast time he had a strictly original compo- 
sition. 

The great day came at last. The scholars were all 
excitement. The little school house would be crowded 
with their'parents and friends, therefore everyone 


wished to do,well and,look well. 
The spelling match, singing, and recitations passed 


Selecting a large vol- 


Royal had said nothing 
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off very creditably to all. It was now time to an- 
nounce the prize numbers. Royal changed color rap- 
idly, and swallowed a sob. It was very hard. Yet 
he was not the least sorry that the “ American Eagle” 
had been destroyed. 

Miss Peters, after explaining that this was the first 
attempt of the composition class but recently formed of 
the older scholars, concluded with : 

“The prize among the masters is won by No. 25. 
He will now come and get his composition and read it.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. The scholars 
turned and looked at each other, trying to discover who 
was 25. 

Royal started to his feet, looked very much confused, 
and sat down again. 

“No. 25,” repeated the teacher. That decided him. 
It was his number sure enough, and he hurried down 
the aisle, looking very red and astonished. 

“Oh, Miss Peters,” he said, in an audible whisper, 
looking down at his clothes bashfully, “I—I didn’t 
think I would get the prize, so I didn’t wear my best 
clothes.” 

The audience smiled, and the teacher handed him his 
composition reasturingly. 

This is what Royal read in a high, boyish voice, as 
he trembled with excitement : 

“OUR HORSE.” 

“Tt was not very tall, and neither could it be called 
short or long, but was one of the things we had to have 
in our country home. Father and mother liked it, but 
we boys,—oh, we abhorred it! The girls looked on, and 
cared very little about it. It was not lame or blind, 
had no spavin, ring-bone, or teeth gone, but was just 
what it was,—our saw-horse.” 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE 
——~ APPLIED TO CHARACTER. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


“ For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood from the things that 
are made.”—Homans i: 20. 

I. 

In the springtime of the year I went out into the 
fields, The farmers were sowing seed of corn, of 
wheat, of oats, and of rye. They selected the seed 
with care, planting each kind in its own field. 

In the autumn I went again to the fields, and, be- 
hold, the waving corn covered the ground where corn 
was sown, and wheat nodded over the acres where the 
wheat-seed had been dropped; the rye and the oats 
had not disappointed the farmer, but had sprung up 
from the carefully selected seed just as he had deter- 
mined; that which he had planted stood ready for the 
reaper, and no mistake had been made. 

Then I looked at my young children in the spring- 
time of life, and I said, ‘‘ We must select the seed of 


THE HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL TELESCOPE. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to the recent steps taken by 
the authorities of the Hartford High School in securing an 
equatorial telescope of 9'¢ inches, clear aperture. Its 
focal length is 11 feet, 4 inches; its declination circle 
is graduated on silver to 15’, and by vernier reads to 1’, 
The hour circle is graduated to single minutes, and reads by 
vernier to five seconds. It is mounted on a rectangular iron 
column, having a broad base projecting to the north so as to 
bring the center of gravity near the center of the base, which 
is below the floor of the observing room forconvenience. The 
driving clock is placed in the opening near the top of the col- 
umn, and is protected by glass doors. It is controlled by a 
double conical pendulum, the two balls of which are so con- 
nected together that each does its work in governing the move- 
ment of the telescope. When the clock is running, a contin- 
uous friction is given by leather pads pressing on a hardened 
steel disc. The friction is diminished or increased as more or 
less resistance is given to the movement 6f the telescope. The 
pendulum balls are not attached to the levers operating the 
friction pads, but are, at all times, free to take their theoret- 
ical position, thus giving a uniform motion to the telescope 
under varying resistances. The clock communicates with the 
polar axis by means of a worm and a continuous worm gear, 
so that no trouble is caused by the worm running out, as is 
the case when only a segment is used. The driving weights 
are inside the column. For convenience in setting the instru- 
ment, each axis is geared one to four, to the handles shown in 
the cut, which, being near the circles, enable the observer to 


thought and feeling, of study and conduct, with the 
greatest care. We must sow the seed of unselfish de- 


sires, pure feelings, right motives, and high thoughts, 
so that good actions, pure hearts, and right conduct shall spring I 
up in their lives; so that sweet manners, beautiful characters, 
and lovely souls shall bloom and ripen in these life-fields, and 
a harvest of good and noble men and women may be made fit 
for immortality. Let us make no mistake in our seed-sowing, 
for we find this to be one of God’s eternal iaws: Whatsoever 
aman soweth that shall he reap. 


~ SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Instructor: ‘‘ How can you generate a cylinder?”’ Stu- 
dious pupil: ** By moving a circle endwise.”’ 


— Atmospherical knowledge is not thoroughly distributed to 
our schools. A boy being asked, *‘Whatis mist?’’ vaguely 
responded, “An umbrella.”’ 

— A little boy complained to his mother that the teacher can’t 
remember his name. ‘‘ When she speaks to me,”’ he says, 
always calls me Silence.”’ 


— “In the sentence, ‘the deer tried to flee,’ scholars ma 
define fiee”’ Several hands wave wildly. ‘* Well, Willie, what 
isit?’’ ‘“Pleathe, Mith W., it’th a thmall muthquito.”’ 


— ** Yes,” said the level-hesded school-boy, “I’m at the foot 
o’ my classes, and calculate to stay there. Then I don’t have 
to stand the wear and tear of anxiety for fear I’ll lose my place.” 


— The Hom Jrni stks to its spelling with a przstncy worthy 
a betr koz. The langwage begins to looke lik a vtrn of the lat 
waur, minus wun arm and both legs. 

— When spelling is “‘ reformed,” she’ll write: 

saling on the oshun, 


The ee is hi, no sale in site, 
It fiiz me with emoshun”’ 


** But one ‘spell’ will not change its name; 
For sh’ll be se-sik jest the saim! 


direct the telescope to any star without touching the tube. 
Two handles extend to the eye-end of the tube, one communi- 
cating with the declination axis, and the other with the polar 
axis. To clamp the polar axis, the large part of the first handle 
shown in cut is given a partial revolution. The slow motion 
in declination is then obtained by turning the small part of 
the handle. The handle governing the clamp and slow motion 
in right ascension works in the same manner, thus placing all 
clamps and slow motions at the eye-end of the tube, and dis- 
pensing with all ropes and cords. 


The hour-circle is provided with a movable pointer, which 
is carried by the driving-clock at the same rate as the circle, 
but independent of it, as its movement is continuous, 

To set the pointer for the evening’s work, it is only necessary 
to direct the telescope to any familiar star near the meridian, 
and clamp it in position, allowing the clock to carry it. 

Then move the pointer till the index coincides with the figure 
on the circle corresponding with the star’s right ascension. 


Y| Then to find any object that is invisible to the naked eye, turn 


the telescope an amount equal to the difference between the 
right ascension of the known star and the invisible object. 
The clock will then carry it without further attention. 


When this instrument is completed and set up in working 
order, in the dome of the new high school house in Hartford, 
it will be worth while for many of our hard-worked teachers to 
visit the capital of Connecticut and inspect this admirable 
school-building, and take a peep at the sun, the moon, or the 
seven stars through this great telescope, one of the largest and 
best in America. It isa source of congratulation to the friends 
of public education that, in these times, a city of New England 
should display the generosity and liberality which have char- 


acterized the good people of Hartford in their intelligent and 
liberal maintenance of their excellent school system, the 
crowning glory of which is the new high school and its new 
telescope. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
BY PAMELIA MC.A, COLE. 


The precise age of the Westminster School is unknown, 
There was a school attached to the Monastery of St. Peter in 
early times; tradition, indeed, says as far back as the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. The school in its present form dates 
from the reign of Henry VIIL., who included it in the See of 
Westminster, one of the new bishoprics established by that 
monarch after the dissolution of the monasteries. During the 
reign of Mary it received little support; but Elizabeth, soon 
after her accession, made arrangements for carrying out her 
father’s plans, and the school has since been regulated prin- 
cipally by the statutes prepared by her direction in 1560. 
Farther regulations were made later in her reign and con- 
firmed by her successor. 

The ‘“‘ Foundationers,”’ called ‘‘Queen’s Scholars,’’ are forty 
in number, selected from the general school by competitive ex- 
aminations which are very severe. The government is vested 
in the head master, though under the superintendence of a 
dean and chapter of Westminster. The reigning sovereign is 
visitor of the school. 

One of the peculiarities is the ‘* Westminster Challenge,” 
the examination of the candidates for admission to the Foun- 
dation. They are presented to the master in their order, pre- 
pared in certain portions of the Greek and Latin classics pre- 
viously selected. The lowest boy is the challenger. He calls 
on the next higher to translate the passage set them, and if 
he can detect any fault, corrects it, and takes the upper boy’s 
place. The upper boy then becomes the challenger, and the 
struggle proceeds. When the translation is ended, questions 
in grammar follow. The boy who at the end of the challenge 
keeps his place, can challenge the boy next above, and may 
thus keep on through the list of candidates. It should be 
added that these candidates may have in their preparation the 
assistance of older boys, who are present during the contest, 
and give advice in doubtful matters, while the head master 
acts as umpire. This examination lasts several weeks, the 
vacancies on the Foundation being filled by those who stand 
highest at the close. x 

Another peculiar feature of Westminster is the Latin play 
performed by the boys every year. This custom, designed to 
form and support a taste for the classics, dates from the early 
days of the school (it was especially recommended by Queen 
Elizabeth), and though occasionally omitted has never been 
entirely discontinued. At one time, when the question of 
abolishing this performance was under discussion several hun- 
dred former pupils, ‘‘old Westminsters,’”’ signed a memorial 
stating their belief ‘‘ that the abolition of the play cannot but 
prove prejudicial to the interests end prosperity of the school.’’ 
One of the comedies of Terence or Plautus is generally se- 
lected for the performance, 

It was an old custom to admit the Westminster boys to 
hear debates in Parliament, a special place being allotted 
them; in later times they have cared little to avail themselves 
of the privilege, but more than one of the statesmen of earlier 
generations traced his fondness for public life to this part 
of his training. 

As might be supposed, Westminster has always had the 
reputation of being intensely loyal. During the civil wars it 
stood firm for the king, who was publicly prayed for in the 
school on the morning of his execution, This was in the days 
of Dr. Richard Busby, a fine scholar, but one of the sternest 
of men, who, chosen head master in 1638, kept that office for 
fifty-seven years, a period of many changes and some of the 
most troublous times of English history. After the Restora- 
tion, when Charles II. visited the school, Dr. Busby walked 
beside Lim with his hat op, saying in excuse, “* It would never 
do to let my boys suppose that there is a greater man than I 
in the kingdom,’’ —a remark sure to be appreciated by the 
monarch to whom it was addressed. 

One of the later masters, Dean Vincent, spent most of his 
life in connection with the school, having entered as a pupil 
at the age of seven. He spent five years at Cambridge, and 
afterward was an usher, second master, head master, and 
finally Dean of Westminster, He wrote Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Ancients, and a Defence of Public Education. 

Vincent Bourne was-for many years one of the ushers of 
Westminster. An elegant Latin writer, he has been pro- 
nounced “equal to Tibullus or Propertius.”’ Some of his 
poems have been rendered in English, with a grace equal to 
the original, by his friends, Lamb and Cowper. 

Cowper, for ten years a pupil at Westminster, has left a sad 
picture of his life there. He was thoroughly unfit to en- 
counter the hardships of a rough school, and the cruelties of 
fagging then very severe. 

The roll of Westminster is rich in clergy,—nine archbish- 
ops and three score bishops, besides many of inferior rank; 
many lawyers, among them Lord Mansfield, to whom Judge 
Story says ‘‘ England, America, and the civilized world lie un- 
der the deepest obligations ;” and many poets, including 
“rare Ben Jonson,’’ Cowley, and Herbert. 


— The poet has described the dull’sameness’of a’teacher’s'ex- 
istence in these words: Vitam continet una dies.—Dr. Johnson. 
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STUDIES IN VIRGIL.—III, FATALISM. 


BY F. J. MILLER. 


The religious tendencies of the Aeneid are preéminently 
fatalistic. It is true that a marked reverence for the gods is 
manifest throughout ; numerous sacrifices to the different 
gods are made, and they are frequently invoked. But still, 
behind the gods, and beyond their power, is constantly seen 
the grim hand of Fate, silently but surely guiding and leading 
every event to its destined end. 

This Fate is generally seen in Virgil as a blind impersonal 
force, a theoretical first cause ; in four places, however, we 
find it represented in the persons of the three sisters, the ter- 
rible Parcae or Destinies, thus: 

“ Falia saecla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 


Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae.”’ 
—Eel. I V., 46-7, 


‘Si dant ea moenia Parcae,”’—Aen. V., 798. 


**Prohibent nam cetera Parcae 
Scire Helenum.’’—Aen, LIT., 379. 


‘* Ergo aderat promissa dies, et tempora Parcae 
Debita complerant.”’—Aen. IX., 1 
Fate is described as “‘inexorable” ; the fates are “‘crudelia,’”’ 
‘aspera,’ and ‘* horrida” ; the decree of fate is ‘ stabile.” 
The fates are “‘ deaf to tears ’’: 
Desine fata deum flecti sperare precaudo.’’—V/I., 376. 


We find, still further, that the gods, even Jupiter himself, 
are powerless to change or stay the execution of fate’s decrees: 
Et sic fata Jovis poscunt.’”’—Aen, IV., 614. 
Juno, the Queen of the gods, although permitted to give 
full sway to her insane jealousy, and persecute the Trojans to 
the last, is still unable to prevent the founding of a second 


Troy: 
y **Quippe retor fatis.””—Aen, I, 39. 


**Quae jam erit, conjunx? quid denique restat ? 
lodigetem Aenean scis ipsa, at scire fateris, 
Deberi caels, fatifque ad sidera tolli.”” — Aen. XII, 793. 


Phoebus, in like manner, was powerless against fate: 
** Hic fratres Lycia missos et Apollinis agris.”’ 


—Aen. XIT, 516. 
Fate must be obeyed: 
** Superat quoniam Fortuna, seqnamur. 
Quoque vocat, vertamus iter.’’—Aen, V., 22. 
And cannot be evaded by the foreknowledge of the prophet: 
‘*Sed non augurio potuit depellere pestem.’’—Aen. LY., 328. 


It is fixed before birth (Aen. VI , 680—683), and its sway 
extends beyond death, and always (Aen. VI., 713—715). 

Indeed, Fars is the keynote, the motif of the whole Aenid. 
Without this idea in the mind at the outset, the true spirit of 
the poem will be missed. At the very first the poet informs 
us that he sings of a man who is “‘ fato profugus,’’—driven by 
fate; and by the same fate are accomplished, one by one, all 
the events of the poem. 

Thus Aeneas, after being “‘fato profugus”’ from Troy, is 
by fate destined to Italy: 


‘‘Ttaliam cursu petitis; ventisque vocatis 


Ibitis Italiam, portuesque intrare licebit.”’ 
—Aen. III., 253. 


And to this end he is driven from every land where he seeks 
to settle, and especially from Carthage: 
‘** Desine meque tuis incendere teque querelis; 
Italiam non sponte sequor.’”’—Aen. IV., 360 

Arrived in Italy at last, he finds the fated wife foretold by 
the shade of his lost Creusa,—Lavinia, the daughter of King 
Latinus: 

‘* Hune illum fatis externa ab sede profectum 
Portendi generum,’’—Aen 255. 

But he must overcome his rival, Farnus, before he can wed 
his destined wife and settle in his destined land; and led by 
fate, he seeks aid from Evander, the king of the Greek colony: 

“‘Optime Grajugenum, cui me Fortuna precari 


Et vitta comptos voluit praetendere ramos.” 
—Aen. VIIL, 127. 


In the final episode of the poem, the duel between Aeneas 
and Farnus, Fate is still to be seen directing the event: 
“* Jupiter ipse duas aequato examine lances 
Sustinet, et fata imponit diversa duorum, 
Quem damnet labor, et quo vergat pondere Jetum ”’ 
—Aen. XII., 725. 

The Aeneid is, as may hereafter be shown, a mirror of the 
customs and beliefs of the Romans, and largely of Virgil’s own 
time. The fatalistic tendency of the Aenid, then, we may 
easily see to be only the reflection of the deep-seated tendency 
in the Romans themselves. 

This belief in fate unchangeable has two distinctly different 
effects on different kinds of men. Those of a volatile temper- 
ament, whose life and thoughts are all on the surface, cheer- 
fully accept the inevitable ; and since they cannot avert the 
perhaps dreaded fate of to-morrow, they can at least drink 
deep the cup of pleasure to-day. They “‘eat, drink, and are 
merry, for tomorrow they die.”’ If we wish to see evidence 
of this class among the Romans, witness the Bacchanalian and 
Saturnalian revels, which, though given the name of religious 
rites, were only the expression of the lowest passions within. 

To this seeking for happiness through the appetites and pas- 


sions, has been given the dignified title of Epicureanism, a 


school of philosophy which has had thousands of disciples 
professedly and otherwise in all times and in all nations. 

Again, there are men of deep nature, given to introspection, 
to examining minutely themselves, their destinies, and their 
relation to life. To them Fate comes with its resistless de- 
crees. Instead of being driven to wild excess, they are only 
strengthened in endurance. They look destiny squarely in 
the face, and unflinchingly accept the worst. They are the 
best men who can exist under a belief which has in it no 
atonement through faith. The Hindoo, cradled in fatalism, 
thus formulates his belief: ‘‘ Whatever is written in the fore- 
head must come to pass.” And upheld by this grim faith he 
endures desth, and tortures that are worse than death, with 
a smiling face. 

To this class belong the old Romen stoics, those strong, 
heroic Romans to whom Rome owed her truest greatness. 
They believed in Destiny; and in them the necessary outcome 
of this belief was that they loved truth and goodness not for 
anything it might hereafter bring them, but for its own sake. 

Let the teacher be filled with the spirit of the great epic. 
Let him, before his class, strike the “‘ keynote” in the second 
line, and assist them so far as need be in finding the true mean- 
ing of the Aeneid, and becoming in their turn filled with its 
spirit. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE MADISON MEETING. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

The meeting of the National Association at Madison has 
already been productive of great good. After a somewhat 
careful reading, in many journals and papers, the reports of 
the meeting, I am impressed with the unanimity of sentiment 
expressed by a host of the ablest men and women engaged in 
educational work, as to the success and value of the meeting. 
I have observed words of strong commendation from such men 
and women as Dr. Carry, Gen. Eaton, Dr. Harris, Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Pickard, Dr. White, Superintendents Howland, Hinsdale, 
Hailmann, Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss Sarah E. Doyle, Miss 
Stewart, Dr. Allyn, and others, who were able certainly to 
comprehend something of the quality as well as the quantity 
of the educational work performed, and of the enthusiasm 
kindled at this great meeting. The officers of the Association, 
and all who were directly concerned in the arrangements and 
preparation for the meeting must have great satisfaction in 
the strong words of commendation from such witnesses, and 
the corresponding testimony of a very large number of the lead- 
ing newspapers and educational journals and magazines, that 
have carried to the people the intelligence of the transactions 
of this great gathering of American teachers, with earnest 
words of approval. 

While all this is true the meeting has also been the occasion 
of calling forth the petty jealousies and small criticisms of the 
witlings whose main business in the educational camp is to 
sneer at the performances of those they cannot equal and dare 
not imitate, I have read two or three educational papers during 
the last two months whose comments upon this meeting have 
given me more real amusement than anything else during my 
vacation, unless I except the Blaine-Fisher-Mulligan corre- 
spondence. Some of these critics must have seen “ things 
through a glass darkly,’’ or were dazed by the excessive light, 
while others sought communion with themselves in their edit- 
orial sanctums, and took their observations second - hand, 
through other eyes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, and ex-president, you may congratulate 
yourself that the little and the great can both have their say 
in this free lard, and that the teachers of the country know 
full well whom to credit as true workers in the cause of pop- 
ular education. MADISON. 

P, S.—What would the small wits have said if the meeting 
had been a small one, without enthusiasm, and the Association 


had adjourned in debt ? 


EDUCATION vs. ANARCHY. 


Editor Journal :—In your editorial of Sept. H, speaking of 
national aid to education, you say: “‘The one measure that 
would do more to dry up political corruption than all the rant- 
ing of partisan statesmen, and the turgid rhetoric of political 
platforms for a century.” I do not know to what extent you 
would be willing to permit political discussions to enter the 
columns of THE JOURNAL, but if it would not be considered 
an intrusion, and it were possible to do so, I should like to 
emphasize your incidental reference to what seems to me one 
of the most important questions before the American people 
to-day,—only so little attention has been given to it that it can 
hardly be said to be before the people as an issue. I believe 
that measure to be a necessity. I believe our choice to lie be- 
tween education in the South and anarchy and bloodshed. 
Until the negro can be made intelligent, his freedom is only 
nominal. 

But the resources of the South are totally inadequate to ex- 
tend the benefits of an education to the great mass of human- 
ity witbin her limits. Without aid from without, the public- 
school system extended into allof the States must, from neces- 
sity, bea partial, if not atotal failure. The general government 


has abundant means at its command to extend this aid. It 


seems to me that this isa suitable time to agitate this question. 
With the two great political parties in the field canvassing for 
votes, let it be understood that any party or candidate, to re- 
ceive the support of the teaching fraternity and the friends of 
education, must do so partly on the ground, at least, that that 
party or candidate can be depended upon to aid in forwarding 
this most important measure. THe JouRNAL has done much 
in this direction. It seems to me that the present is an oppor- 
tunity to call public attention to the importance of this ques- 
tion that should not be lost. 

Worthington, Minn., Sept. 15, 1884. 


OUR CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
I noticed with pleasure the organization of a department in 
THE JOURNAL for the furtherance of classical study and an 
aid to classical teachers. The department, as thus far con- 
ducted, is most excellent, and it seems to me, as a friend of 
classical education, that still more room and attention could 
be given in Taz JoURNAL to this very important department, 
with profit to your enterprise as well as to the advantage and 
pleasure of your patrons. In this state there is, in some par- 
ticulars, a revival of interest in classical, studies, perhaps a 
partial reaction from the scientific wave which swept over us; 
and even much more than you have contemplated in this de- 
partment would doubtless find ready readers wherever there is 
any interest in the ancient classics. More matter and more 
frequent appearance would, it seems to me, aid a cause which 
lies at the basis of sound scholarship and culture. 
ALBERT B. WATKINS, 

State Inspector Teachers’ Classes, 

Albany, N. Y., September, 1884, 


AN AFFAIR OF INTEREST. 


The good friends of public education in Louisville, Ky., have 
just had a model presentation. We insert a condensed report 
of it from the Kentucky Educator, in order that our friends in 
other places may learn how such things ought to be done : 


The entire party sat down and tried to look as dull and 
uninteresting as the school board. The young ladies failed 
miserably at this, and the gentlemen were not enthusiastic 
successes. Now and then the young ladies would whisper to 
each other, and two or three would skirmish around with a 
rattling of dainty skirts and a flattering of ribbons, Evidently 
they were waiting for some one. 

At 12 o’clock a coupé rolled up to the door, and Mr. Abner 
J. Smith, county school commissioner, alighted in company 
with his young and much better-looking better-half. He had 
been sent for, and not knowing what was up, looked very nerv- 
ous and flustrated. As soon as the fatted calf had entered, 
he was met by two determined-looking females, separated from 
his wife and marched helplessly to a chair by a table in front 
of the secretary’s desk. hen this had been done, Major W. 
J. Davis. secretary of the school board, stood up and spoke as 
follows: 

‘* Mr, Smith, because, in the administration of the office of 
county commissioner of common schools, you have been capa- 
ble, honest, energetic, and therefore efficient, you have gained 
the confidence and esteem of the teachers of Jefferson county ; 
because in ycur official and personal relations with these teachb- 
ers you have been uniformly firm and kind, and therefore just, 
you have won their affectionate regard. The teachers of Jef- 
ferson county have assembled here this morning to testify to 
these cordial sentiments, and have honored me with the « m- 
mission to express them. But they have not relied on mere 
words. They offer a more substantial token of their esteem,— 
this beautiful silver water-service. When, in the sultry days 
of midsummer, or at your winter fireside, you pour from this 
pitcher into this cup the aqua pura or the aqua mirabiles Ken- 
tuckiensis, flavored with tragrant herbs, let each such cup be 
a libation in remembrance perpetually of their respect and 
love.”’ 

The poor commissioner was somewhat dazed, but rallied 


sufficiently to return his thanks in a manner the more eloquent 
because be was evidently deeply affected by the handsome te: - 
timonial. 

Other addresses were then in order from members of the 
school board and others. The present was an elegant silver 
water-service, upon the waiter of which was the following in- 
scription: ‘‘Abner J. Smith, our worthy commissioner, from 
the teachers of Jefferson county schools.”’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The location of the next meeting is being considered by the 
officers of the National Educational Association. The place 
to be selected must have adequate railroad facilities, good hotel 
accommodations, sufficient room for the meetings of the eight 
departments, and a hall capable of seating at least 2,000 per- 
sons. Several places have extended invitations to the Asso- 
clation, but further suggestions are desirable, and should be 
addressed at an early date to the president, F. Louis Soldan, 
in St. Louis, 


L. Wrieut. 


QUERIES. 
Please publish a good method for teaching word at, 


[Will some of our active teachers who are at work in this 
direction please respond to this inquiry ?—Ep.] 


— I am the Angel of the Moon, 
Darkened to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the azure cope! 
Nearest to earth, it is my ray, 
That best illames the midnight*way, 


I bring the gift of hope! 
of the Seven Planets, 
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Boston, SEPT. 25, 1884. 


WE gave in the last number of Toe JouRNAL cuts 
of the new and elegant high school house in Hartford, 
Conn., with a minute description of the same. In this 
number will be found a cut and description of the new 
telescope, made by Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, Mass. 
It is one of the largest and finest instruments in the 
country, and is # credit to Hartford and to New England. 


Tus is the time of the beginning of the schools, 
“ About these days,” as the Farmer's Almanac used to 
say, a multitude of modest, bashful, sensitive little chil- 
dren “ commence going to school,”——which means a great 
deal to them, especially to those who are to enter the 
lower grades. Let each teacher remember that kind 
words, a kind manner, a hearty appreciation of the 
pupils’ feelings, will go far toward winning their hearts 
and establishing good relations between teacher and 
taught. Besides, the little ones not only need this kind 
of treatment, but they are entitled to it by right. 


Ir is to be feared that much of the current criticism 
of to-day upon educational matters is upon about the 
same basis as the Boston man’s objection to railroads 
fifty years ago. Fifty years ago a Boston man wrote 
of the new railroads: “The rich and poor, the educated 
and ignorant, the polite and the vulgar, all herd together 
in this modern improvement in traveling, * * and all 
this for the sake of doing very uncomfortably in two 
days what would be done delightfully in eight or ten 
days.” Possibly there are men to-day who would prefer 
the methods and results of our schools of half a century 
ago to what is being done now by modern means. Yet 
the world will hardly dispense with the railroads and 
go back to the stage-coach and the saddle. 


THE recent establishment of the chair of pedagogy in 
the University of Wisconsin, in addition to those already 
established, is a movement in the line of general educa- 
tional progress, and speaks well for the spirit of im- 
provement in the colleges. We now have, at least, four 
professors of pedagogy in this country; viz., Professor 
Hall, of Johns Hopkins University ; Professor Fellows, 
University of Iowa; Professor Stearns, University of 
Wisconsin ; Professor Payne, University of Michigan; 
and we believe De Pauw College has also appointed a 
professor of pedagogy. Besides these we are informed 
that Columbia College, Springfield, Mo., and the Swain 
School at New Bedford, Mass., have professors of peda- 
gogy, the latter being Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, There 
are several other colleges, both in the East and in the 


West, looking for the right person, with the design of 
endowing the chair as soon as one is found who will 


worthily fill it. 


Lorp Ray ereu, the president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Montreal, is 
reported as saying: “I doubt whether an exclusively 
scientific training would be satisfactory; and where 
there is plenty of time and a literary aptitude J can 
believe that Latin and Greek may make a good founda- 
tion.” We ought to be thankful to Lord Rayleigh for 
granting that it is within the limits of possibility for 
Latin and Greek to do what they have been doing for 
hundreds of years, in a multitude of cases, more suc- 
cessfully than any other class of studies have ever done. 


%|!Lord Rayleigh further says: “I will not insist upon 


the educational importance of mathematics and science, 
because with respect to them I shall probably be sup- 
posed to be prejudiced ; but of modern languages I am 
ignorant enough to give value to my advocacy.” It 
would appear, then, that ignorance of a subject is nec- 
essary, in a scientific view, to give value to one’s opin- 
ions upon it, This method of reasoning will aid us in 
estimating the value of Lord Rayleigh’s conclusion, 
which is as follows: “In half the time usually devoted, 
without success, to the classical languages, most boys 
could acquire a really serviceable knowledge of French 
and German. History, and the serious study of En- 
glish literature, now shamefully neglected, would also 
find a place in such a scheme.” Now here we have the 
conclusion of the whole matter: “In half thetime * * * 
the boys could acquire a really serviceable knowledge of 
French and German.” It is, therefore, knowledge only 
that is acquired in an education. To educate, therefore, 
is not to educate; but to cram, to acquire, to receive, to 
absorb. Seriously, we Americans may be pardoned for 
thinking that education is something more than this. 


Tue doctrine of the divine right of kings finds few 
intelligent supporters at this day. But the doctrine of 
the omniscience of editors must be received with no 
mental reservation. Especially when an editor writes 
upon the subject of education, his utterances must be 
taken with a full belief in their plenary and verbal in- 
spiration. It is astonishing with what ease and confi- 
dence and flippancy editors often express themselves 
upon educational subjects. Men, perhaps, who have 
never taught school, never visited a school, never drawn 
any inspiration from school-men, and who absolutely 
know nothing of school matters, will, nevertheless, if 
they sit in an editor’s chair, draw their divine afflatus 
from the tripod, and speak oracularly upon any topic 
drawn from the entire round of educational themes. 

We are impelled to these preliminary statements by 
several learned articles from as many different papers, 
published in different sections of the country. The 
latest is from the New York Observer, a very respect- 
able and valuable religious family newspaper. The ar- 
ticle begins as dollows : 

“An Educational Defect.—A prominent writer on educa- 
tional topics complains that the pupils in our common schools 
are kept at work too long upon arithmetic. He finds that a 
great many superfluous subjects are introduced, and that the 
application of arithmetic to all manner of possible and impos- 
sible transactions is extended so far that life becomes a burden 
to many a pupil before the book is finished. This is true, and 
true not only of arithmetic, but of nearly every other study 
pursued in our common country schools. There must be 
something radically wrong in methods of teaching that require 
from ten to twelve years, or quite all the time the average boy 
and girl has to devote to school work, to gain even a meagre 
knowledge of a few of the simplest elements of science,’’ 

It refers particularly to country schools, and charges 
that “ten or twelve years” is necessary “to gain even 
a meagre knowledge of a few of the simplest elements 
of science.” Now, any one at all conversant with the 
schools of the country knows that the primary grades of 
school work, whether in city, town, or country, com- 
prise only about three years, and what may, and often 
is, called intermediate work, adds about two years more. 
That is to say, children entering upon primary study at 
five years of age, at ten begin the grammar-school grade. 
During these five years the child, unfledged, tender, not 
yet even inthe gristle; growing, physically, with nearly 
the full force of his being, when he is incapable of much 


mental growth or mental activity, with but slight power 
of concentration, yet has mastered the elements of read- 
ing, spelling, and writing, and has begun arithmetic 
and geography; surely no more mental strain should 
be placed upon the child’s undeveloped and plastic 
mind. He has, indeed, learned many other matters, 
incidentally ; as of obedience, self-control, kindness, 
politeness, attention to one thing at a time, etc. 

Now comes the grammar-school studies, whether in a 
“ graded” or “ungraded” school, and four years are 
devoted,—five hours a day, remember, for five days out 
seven, and for thirty to forty weeks in the year,—to the 
acquisition of the knowledge and the principles of arith- 
metic, geography, English grammar, and the continu- 
ation of reading, spelling, and writing, with some atten- 
tion to be given to vocal music, the laws of health, the 
acquisition of some knowledge of the choice thoughts 
embodied in our standard English authors, with proper 
attention to manners and morals. Beyond this point 
—our boy or girl, being now fourteen years of age,— 
the pupil goes to the high school, and pursues certain 
higher studies, generally embraced under the several 
heads of mathematics, natural sciences, the study of the 
English, or other languages and literatures, with some 
practical and useful studies, such as bookkeeping, etc. 

At eighteen years of age the pupil, having completed 
the entire round of public-school studies, and deciding 
not to advance to a college or profeesional course of 
study, is sent out into the world to active business-life. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that only a small number 
finish this course of study, the fact being that the aver- 
age period of the school-life at the North is five years ; 
at the West, four years; at the South, but two years 
for the white child, and only one year for the colored 
boy or girl. 

But with this general statement of the division of 
public-school work, let us follow our omniscient editor 
a little further. He proceeds to tell us that: 

** Asif to add to the hopelessness of ever advancing beyond 
the elementary fields, the highway of learning is indefinitely 
lengthened by a series of books on each particular subject, 
graded all the way from ‘first’ to ‘eighth’ and ‘ninth,’ or 
from ‘ primary’ to ‘higher,’ with as many steps between these 
extremes as the book-makers and publishers together can de- 
vise. In many cases, the chief difference between one of a 
series and another, above or below, is that of size and price. 
The latter is usually the more noticeable. Each’ book in the 
series traverses the old ground, adding only a few notes and 
some fuller explanations. Why should it be found necessary 
to present such a study as geography, for example, in a series 
of six or seven text-books, each returning to the question, 
‘ What is the shape of the earth ?’” 

One is inclined to smile at the simplicity of mind, 
and entire ignorance of the facts of the case, when he 
reads the “eight or nine” books in the series of gram- 
mars and arithmetics, and the “ six or seven text-books ” 
of geography. One would suppose that a common ed- 
itor of a country paper,—not to say the editor of the an- 
cient and venerable New York Observer,—would know 
that the tendency of text-book makers for years past 
has been to cut down and simplify, and to reduce the 
number of books in the series, till many people now are 
obliged to consider the expediency of re-publishing 
Pike’s Arithmetic, or of again bringing out a new edi- 
tion of Hmerson’s North American or Greenleaf’s Na- 
tional. It is safe to say that, in most of our schools, 
especially country schools, but one book in arithmetic 
is used, and, at the most, two; and, ordinarily, but one 
text-book in geography or grammar, — sometimes two, 
seldom more. 

When will editors learn that it were better to know 
something about a subject before writing upon it for 
the public press ? 


— The Springfield Republican prints an interesting address 
by Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst (Msss.) College on the physical 
training of college students. Nowhere has this important 
subject been more thoroughly handled than in this institution. 
We remember the time when bodily infirmity was the chronic 
scourge of this and most of oar country colleges. Half our 
own Class, in one of them, failed to graduate from physical dis- 
ability. The regulations for ‘‘exercise” in that particular 
college was, the giving the hour following each meal, with 
enforced presence, indoors, at all other hours. The fifty-ye*rs 
course of dyspepsia that made the life of President Hitchcock 
a burden was perhaps the sharp goad that drove him to the 


the beautiful 
present, 


reform of these suicidal habits, a reform which ripened into 
arrangement over which his son presides at 
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THE CLASSICAL CONTROVERSY. 


Amona the recent papers called out by the Harvard 
address of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., we commend 
a pamphlet containing the elegant oration of Mr. D. H. 
Chamberlain, with accompanying pages from Dr. Pea- 
body, Professors Edward Zeller of Berlin and Fisher of 
Yale. The latter, with a recent article by Preat. Porter 
of Yale, treats the whole question of classical study from 
a broad and progressive point of view. 

The chronic misery in the controversy between the 
classical and what is vaunted as the specially “ prac- 
tical” curriculum, is the old habit, perhaps the last that 
human nature will outgrow, of dropping one good thing 
to take up another, or clutching the former so tightly 
that one cannot touch the latter with the tip of the little 
finger. 

The late Dr. Bellows once relieved the strain at a 
ceremonious Boston dinner party by replying to the 
regulation question of his hostess: “ Will you be helped 
to mince or pumpkin-pie?” “ Dear madam, is there 
any law in your household against giving me a big piece 
of both, and a slice of any other nice thing at your end 
of the table?” That day, at least, everybody around 
the board enjoyed a “square meal,” and the table was 
awept. So are we tempted, on rising from one of these 
furious polemics in behalf of some sharp angle of human 
culture, to cry out: In heaven’s name, if the world is a 
bigger place, and God’s universe a grander revelation, 
and human knowledge a broader expanse, and life in- 
comparably more powerful for all decisive achievements 
than two thousand years ago, why should not my boy 
and girl enjoy the enlarged opportunity into which they 
are born? Why, on the contrary, should they be thrust 
off into any corner and compelled, on the pretense of 
“thoroughness,” to shut themselves away from the glo- 
rious breadth and height and depth that the realm even 
of scholastic acquirement has now become ? 

Out of this discordant region of controversy, in which 
each disputant seems incapable of seeing the point of 
his opponent in proportion as he sharply discerns his 
own, there emerge a few land-marks like mountains that 
cannot be removed, such as these. 

Until a century ago the scholastic training of all the 
generations has been through that circle of studies 
known as the Humanities, with the single relief of 
Mathematics. It was the most natural thing possible 
that men should first turn to human nature and all that 
goes out therefrom for instruction and discipline in that 
knowledge which should qualify for the conduct of 
private and public life, the development of civilization 
in this world and the revelation of the awful realities 
dimly shadowed forth by nature included in religion. 
Viewed in this way, there is no comparison in vital im- 
portance between that section of human culture styled 
the Humanities and any other. However magnificent 
may be the discoveries in the physical universe, and 
however involved with humanity in the wondrous circle 
of physiolegy, every student, to-day, must decide the 
test-question, not only of all culture but of all living: 
Is there an upper and an under stratum of human life, 
and which is above and which below ? 

If we accept the positive dictum of certain of the new 
scientific fraternity this entire realm of the humanities, 
representing the whole spiritual nature and life of man 
in this world, with its infinite outlook through the 
eternities, is the realm of illusion. We know nothing 
save certain facts, laws, and tendencies of material exist- 
ence, and our only possible hope of understanding man 
and his doings, is by the path of physiology. Of course, 
to such a philosophy physical science is the solid center, 
and languages, history, literature, philosophy, and the- 
ology, only a variable procession of gorgeous cloud-land 
around the summit of scientific achievement. 

We have not the slightest fear that this narrow scheme 
of culture will prevail. While man is man, nothing 
will distract him from the supreme interest in himself. 
The last baby or the last funeral will continue to be in- 
finitely more interesting than the last comet, and the 
result of an American presidential election, or the open- 
ing of the Orient more engrossing than the discovery 
of @ new universe beyond “the loftiest star of unas- 
cended heaven.” We believe a narrow devotion to the 
pursuit of physical science far more narrowing, belittle- 
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ing, and dehumanizing than a corresponding absorption 
in the studies of the old curriculum. And we think we 
discover in the theories of many of these men on the 
morals of private, social, and public life that fatal de- 
cline toward moral brutality and barbarism that always 
attends the loss of faith in spiritual realities, and turn- 
ing the back on the nobler side of man. 

Meanwhile, the splendor of our modern acientific dis- 
covery, and its marvelous influence on modern life, are 
evident to all. Not that physical science is the only or 
the chief characteristic outcome of the human mind in 
these latter years. Within the past three centuries half 
a dozen modern languages have taken form; English, 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, and American liter- 
ature have emerged into rivalship of the Orient, Greece, 
and Rome; the German philosophy and criticism, the 
English and American re-writing of history, the modern 
methods in theology, the new education in didactics, 
republican government, a blessed broadening out of the 
whole ideal of legislation, and the relations of society 
to the poor, the criminal, the lower orders and undevel- 
oped races have come to the front. To these achieve- 
ments we look as the grandest in modern times, even 
more decisive in human affairs than the proudest 
achievements of science. But why anyconflict ? Why 
not revise the curriculum, and open the door to all that 
shall come, while holding fast to man and the glorious 
group of studies that record his progress through the 
ages and prophesy his destiny in the years to come ? 

Now the study of language is the open door to every 
region of human culture. The Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin are the four magnificent portals through 
which modern life can penetrate the world before the 
Christian era. While, of course, amid the distractions 
and pressure of modern life the great majority, even of 
educated men, cannot acquire the sort of knowledge of 
this group of languages which qualifies the scholar as 
an expert or an original observer in antiquity, yet never 
was it more necessary that antiquity should be truly and 
broadly known than here and to-day; that knowledge 
must come to us through the universities and the class 
of men there trained through the discipline of classical 
and oriental studies for this work. The college that 


closes down on the course of study of a generation ago 
will lose its grip on the rising generation,—even lose the 
best results of classical training. Every school for the 
secondary and higher education should offer the best 
facilities in what may be called the modern course of 
scholarship. But we look with no favor on the neglect 
of those studies which have been the training-school of 
past generations, and are still the most ennobling of 
human pursuits. And we believe that in the present 
improvements in philological methods and the corre- 
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and their country, who, but for its schools, would have been 
** hewers of wood and drawers of water;” and that where one 
Boston boy or girl is demoralized by ‘‘ over-education,” a hun- 
dred fail of success through neglect of the precious oppor- 
tunities offered to every child. If there is one set of people 
who will bear vigorous watching, it is that group of critics, too 
often in the higher walks of life, who feel called upon to in- 
’ ’ ely owes wer, influence, enligh 

enment, and charncter af the present tine. 

— A friend tells us of a group of “‘ lady teachers,” in a cul- 
tivated New-England city, who declined the loan of educa- 
tional journals, had not heard of the new movement in South- 
ern school life, and did not propose to waste any of their sal- 
ary in attendance on summer institutes or conventions of ed- 
ucational people. Just here, among “lady”’’ or gentlemen ”’ 
teachers, who persistently ignore their great office when out- 
side the school-room, is the place where the civil service re- 
form should “‘have free course and be glorified.” Every 
teacher of the class referred to should be “put out,” at all 
hazards. We are aware such a dusting-out of the school-room 
might remove an occasional ponderous educational fixture, and 
seem to lay profane hands upon a few “ venerable educa ” 
environed by the atmosphere of popular respect which at- 
taches to old furniture that nobody quite ventures to put to 
the test of every-day usage. But if we must choose between 
qualifications, we hold that a general interest which impels a 
teacher to constant vigilance of heart, mind, and manners, 


and a sleepless outlook for every method of professional es. 
is a better assurance of success than mere scholastic or literary 
acquirement, held as the “‘annex’’ to an indifferent, self-in- 
duigent or unreliable manhood or womanhood. 


— A vigorous push is being made to raise a handsome sum 
for the endowment of the Girls’ Annex to Harvard College, 
With no disposition to discourage the effort and full appreci- 
ation of the instruction there given, we are decidedly of the 
opinion that the only ground for this endowment should be 
the final recognition of the Annex by the college authorities. 
At present the ‘‘ bottom fact’’ seems to be this: That, while 
Harvard College knows nothing of this school, in fact leads the 
group of American colleges that resist co-education, cer- 
tain of her professors are permitted to teach classes of 
bright girls, in college studies, and give them their in- 
dividual testimonials of progress. It seems to us the atti- 
tude of Yale, Columbia, and Princeton is far more consist- 
ent. Of course, while a considerable number of young women 
crave this over:the-left connection with Harvard, they should 
be given the facilities for prosecuting their studies. But while 
equal, and sometimes greatly superior, facilities are offered, 


even in New England, and in many States beyond, through 
full admittance to co-educational, as well as in several admi- 
rable colleges for girls, it seems to us the present call is not of 
critical importance. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


— Some good people think the English schools are in ad- 
vance of ours. There are many indications to the contrary. 
The Schoolmaster, London, has the following item. What 
must we think of a school governed by such a system as to 
make this possible?—‘‘ A boy named Thomas Hines, eleven 
years old, committed suicide at Barrow-in-Furness by hang- 
ing himself in a water-closet, it is said because he was afraid 
he would get a thrashing at school, having played truant on 


lation and grouping of studies will be found the key to|the previous day.” 


solve the only real difficulty of the educators,—how at 


— We also find that the Scotch are raising some questions 


once to shun a harmful superficiality, and to give the|sbout “the art of teaching.” Do they mean the “ science of 


student of to-day some fit appreciation of the entire field 


of a liberal education. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the New York journals informs us that the people 
of Boston are greatly agitated with a purpose of modifying 


their system of public echool instruction on the industrial side, 


pedagogics’’ ? The Scotch have given the world a long list of 
distinguished mental philosophers. But is philosophy losing 
its hold, or is it that “‘a prophet,’’ ete.? ‘Let Aberdeen 
agree to constitute Professors Minto and Fyfe, together with a 
practical expounder of the art of teaching, into a faculty of 
education. Philosophy will then gradually cease to be a mass 
of contradictory theories. It will have a definite problem to 
solve, a specific work to do. Instead of diverging, as at pres- 
ent, toward all the points of the intellectual compass, it will 


in order to evert the dangers to which the children of the labor-| gradually converge toward a single point, and become a con- 


ing classes are exposed by the over-stimulation of the intellect 


centrating instead of a dissipating mental force. It is at pres- 


and the growth of laziness therefrom. The real meaning of|ent at best but a mental stimulant. It quickens thought, 


this kind of talk appears to be this: that, while our more 
thoughtful school people are considering and carefully experi- 
menting on the complex question of the relation of technical 


eharpens penetration, and induces a habit of mental introspec- 
tion, but it lays down no solid foundations; and the function 
of every new philosopher seems to be to demolish the work of 


training to that common education which underlies all others, |his predecessors. Had it # definite work to accomplish, it 
a small and noisy crowd of people, who have never really | would doubtless enter on a new career.” 


believed in the common school,—some of whom are directly 
interested in its overthrow,—are filling the air with assertions 
of its failure and statements concerning the condition of our 
youth utterly unworthy of credit. The city of Boston owes to 
its great system of common instruction for all classes these 
desirable things: that, perhaps, few if any cities in Christen- 
dom surpass it in general intelligence of its people; that it is 


BrneHAmM ScHOOL P, O., N. C., 
Sept. 18, 1884. 


Editor of Journal: — I see anumber of educational papers, 


your JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and your bi-monthly magazine 
EpvucATION regularly, and the AMERICAN TEACHER occasion- 
ally; and I think that your publications are the best of their 
class in the country. No 


teacher who wishes to keep abreast 


not conspicuous among other great cities for the ordinary evils| with the progressive spirit of the times (a spirit which is no- 
of city life, while nowhere is violence so rare and jastice 80/ where more progressive than in EDUCATION) can afford to be 


sure; that, so far, even if extravegant, the city gets its money’s 


without the literature of his profession, in my judgment, and 
he can get it nowhere else as well or as cheaply, quality being 


worth and is becoming one of the most attractive towns in the considered, as in your publications. I have already said this 
world for residence ; that its adopted population has been! pefore about 1,000 teachers in our summer normals and teach- 
largely kept out of the hands of the demagogues who have/ers’ institutes, and shall repeat it whenever and wherever oc- 


made the public life of many of our great cities a national] 


casion offers. I fully believe that the same amount of money 
would advance the cause of education ‘among ‘us_ in ‘no’other 


scandal ; that the city is attracting thousands of the finest way as much as by putting at least one of your eda 
young people in America to its educational advantages, and | papers into the hands of every teacher in North Carolina. 


sending forth other thousands to do good things for themselves 


ours truly, R. 
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Sept, 25. 1884. | 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Universal History: The Oldest Historical Group of Nations 
and the Greeks. By Leopold von Ranke. Edited by G. W. 
Prothero, fellow and tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Eng. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This volume is the first installment of an attempt to present 
a connected view of universal history, which the learned author 
intends to complete by bringing it down to our day, and when 
finished it will probably occupy six or seven volumes. The 
scope and aim of the work is to investigate not only the uni- 
versal life of mankind, but the peculiarities of the more promi- 
nent nations. The author starts with the first beginnings of 
culture and shows the development of those times, concerning 
which trustworthy tradition exists. He traces the dawn of 
history from the conceptions of things divine, among the 
people of ancient Egypt, with the tendencies of human life, 
and the spirit of political organization, all along the line of 
time, touching upon the language, religion, the pyramids, pan 
theism, the reigns of early rulers, popular ideas of Jehovah, 
the children of Israel, Abraham, Moses and the Mosaic polity. 
In Chapter II. the author presents the three great forms of 
religious worship as they appeared side by side,—the local re- 
ligion of the Egyptians, the universal Nature worship of Baal, 
and the intellectual Godhead of Jehovah, and. the develop- 
ments and struggles of the twelve Israelitish tribes. In sub- 
sequent chapters he treats of Tyre and Assur, the Assyrian Em- 
pire, the Fall of Ninevah, the Babylonian Captivity, the Medo- 
Persian Kingdom, the Rise of the Medes, of Cyrus Cambyses, 
Darius, the Persian Monarchy; of Ancient Hellas, Homer, 
the Dorians, the Lakedwmonians; of Solon; of the encounters 
between the Greeks and the Persian Empire; the results of 
the war; of the Athenian Democracy and its leaders; of the 
antagonism and the growth of religious ideas in Greek [iter- 
ature, as revealed in the teachings of the older philosophers, 
Pindar, 2schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thuky- 
dides, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the intellectual life at 
Athens; of the relations of Persia and Greece during the first 
half of the fourth century B.C.; of the universal monarchy of 
Makedonia, the influence of King Philip, Demosthenes, and 
Alexander the Great; of the origin of the Grm#co-Makedonian 
kingdoms; and closes this frst volume of the great work by a 
glance at Carthage and Syracuse. This leaves the reader, at 
the dawn, in the then western world, of a new power,—that 
of Rome. It is a masterly effort of critical inquiry and intelli- 
gent generalization, and will be eagerly sought by scholars of 
universal history. This book is an octavo of about 500 pages, 
well printed and bound in substantial library style. It has a 
full and convenient index. 


Ten Years a Police Court Judge. By Judge Wiglittle. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 

This is No. 122 of the popular Standard Library, and is a 
suitable storehouse of fact and incident, illustrating the freaks 
of human nature. It abounds in lessons and suggestions, the 
outgrowth not only of close observation, but of careful reflec- 
tion. The facts given in reference to intemperance are start- 
ling in the extreme, and, considering their source, will carry 
great weight. Take it all in all, the book is unique, interest- 
ing, and valuable, and the spontaneous humor that bubbles 
out on all appropriate occasions renders it one of the most 
readable books of the day for all classes of rexders. 


Political Handbook. By George J. Luckey, Supt. of Public 
Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson. 
Price, 50 cents in cloth; in morocco, $1.50. 

This handy and timely book contains condensed lives of 
Blaine, Logav, Cleveland, and Hendricks, with portrait of 
each. It also contains the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Tariff Acts and Duties, History 
of the Great Political Parties, Numerous Valuable and Impor- 
tant Tables, Concise Biographies of all the Presidents, Pro- 
ceedings of National Conventions of 1884, etc. Supt. Luckey, 
in his new field of work, shows himself a master. It is the 
most complete and satisfactory handbook for reference on 
political questions that has appeared the present year. 


An Outline of Qualitative Analysis for Beginners. By 
J. T. Stoddard, Ph.D, Prof. of Chemistry, Smith College, 
Northampton. 13 Tremont Place, Boston: Harris & Rogers. 
This little volume, so bright and fresh outwardly, is quite 

an attraction between its covers. Prepared by a thoroughly 
practical teacher, it meets and conquers the difficulties so long 
felt among “‘ beginners,”’ and initiates them logically, system- 
atically, and thoroughly into the great work of analytical 
chemistry. ‘‘The method which its arrangement suggests has 
been chosen as the one best calculated to give the student an 
intellectual grasp of the subject, and help him to become more 
than a mere analytical machine.”’ Each student is a discoverer, 
and is expected to be able to note down his discoveries in the 
language of chemistry. His “‘ outline” of work gradually as. 
sumes form, and before he is fairly aware of it he finds him- 
self master of the simple compounds, ready to push on further 
into the unknown. Teachers and students are alike benefited 
and helped in their work by such a book. 


Choral Worship. A Collection of New Sacred and Secular 
Music, for Chvirs, Singing Classes, and Conventions. By 
L. O, Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Choral Worship is a full-size Church Music Book, appar- 
ently of the well-known kind that has been in use so long, but 
with all the modern improvements, There are less tunes and 
more anthems; less dry exercises for the singing-class part, 


glees; less theory, and a greatly increased quantity of good 
music for practice and enjoyment. It contains 320 pages, of 
which 100 are devoted to the elements, 75 to tunes, 110 to an- 
thems, and the rest to pleasing concert music. The name of 
the author is sufficient guarantee for the elegance and perfect 
smoothness of the music. 


Manuals of Discipline and Instruction for the Use of the 
Teachers of Primary and Grammar Schools. Under 
the charge of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 2 vols. New York: J. 8. Babcock. 
These two manuals have just been revised by Supt. Jasper 

of New York and his very able associates. They not only give 

the rules and regulations of the city Board of Education, direc- 
tions as to discipline, and outlines as to the courses of study 
to be pursued, but contain very full suggestions as to the 
methods of treating each particular subject in the various 
grades. These methods are, in some instances, minutely out- 
lined, and cannot fail to be of great help to the young teacher 
if used as suggested, — ‘‘ as the counsels of a trusted friend.”’ 

As the committee wisely say, “the true education of children 

is not dependent upon any particular method,” yet it is fair to 

teachers, if they must prepare their pupils for examination, to 
have the scope of such examination foreshadowed to them by 
some such outline of courses of study and methods desired. 

The wise official will allow the necessary latitude for individ- 

uality. The methods here outlined are in full accord with the 

most advanced thought in modern education, and are evidently 
the work of experience. Their wide circulation will be a bless- 


ing to many children. 


Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects. By Frederick W. 
Hackwood. London and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 


This is a handbook for teachers in elementary schools upon 
topics of vital importance, such as honesty, truthfulness, can- 
dor, honor, and obedience to parents, love of home, industry, 
perseverance, patience, government of temper or self-control, 
kindness or consideration for others, courtesy and good man- 
ners, forgiveness and forbearance, peace, duty, punctuality, 
order or method, painstaking and accuracy, contentment, un- 
selfishness and self-denial, benevolence and humanity, grati- 
tude, cheerfulness, frugality and thrift, self-reliance, self-respect, 
temperance, cleanliness, modesty, courage, prudence, zeal and 
energy, justice, loyalty and patriotism, support of law, a due 
appreciation of blessings, magnanimity, integrity of purpose, 
precept and example, and the formation of character. The 
arrangement of the lessons is admirable; the topics are first 
properly defined, and then the method of presentation to pupils 
is clearly outlined for class-work. The questions on each topic 
are excellent and suggestive, and the author treats the matter 
and method in a clear and practical way We know of no 
better guide for the teacher than this book furnishes. The 
ultimate aim of all good teaching, — the formation of good 
character,—is constantly kept in view. It is a valuable book. 


Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead Ores. 
By Walter Lee Brown, B.Sc. With illustrations. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

This useful book is designed as a guide to those who, having 
no previous technical or especially scientific education, desire 
to know the processes of the practical assaying of ores. The 
information is given by Mr. Brown in a plain, clear, and de- 
tailed manner suited to guide the actual workers of ores. He 
describes fully the apparatus used in assaying, the dry and wet 
re-agents used for assaying and for analysis, the methods of 
testing of re-agents, and instructions about the preliminary 
work. In the appendix he details special methods of assaying 
of the various minerals contained in an ore, a list of the prin- 
cipal gold, silver, copper, and lead minerals found in the 
United States. There is probably no other book in the En- 
glish language that so fally meets the wants of those for whom 
it was made as this manual. 


Poems. By Anna Shipton. Price, $1.25. 

Surf and Wave. By Anna L. Ward. Price, $1.25. 

What Fide Remembers. Price, $1 25. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton. Edited by John Major, from the fourth London 
Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, Price, $2. 


The above list of recent issues by this publishing house are 
worthy of special commendation, not only for the standard ex- 
cellence of their literary character, but specially for the ex- 
quisite taste and skill in their mechanical execution. The 
series of Crowell’s ‘‘ Red Line Poets” now numbers 59 volumes, 
12mo, with gilt edges, red line borders, illustrated, and ele- 
gantly bound in new and beautifal designs. The cover de- 
signs are very attractive, and in harmony with the superior 
paper and press work. It is the most complete line of poets 
published in this country. 


Msjor’s edition of Walton's Complete Angler is a perfect 
gem, suitable for a table-book in the drawing-room. The 
illustrations are numerous and striking. The paper and bind- 
ing are in keeping with the best styles of book-making. There 
is no better edition of this famous book in the market. 

What Fide Remembers, by F. Huntington, is a story of a 
most refined character. She explains the basis of the story as 
follows: ‘' Fide” is a grown up woman, with threads of gray 
in her brown hair, and queer little curves about her eyes 
and mouth,—‘‘reminders,’”’ she calls them, for they tell her 
she is growing old, so she says, but none of {us believe it, for 
she has kept her heart young. The children hang about her, 
some of them calling her mother, some auntie. They cluster 


“* about when you were a little girl,” and in my corner, with 
the youngest darling nestling in my lap, I listen while she re- 
calls the childhood days; and thus, little by little, I have gath- 
ered up the story of those days, and in the chapters of this 
pleasing book you will find What Pide Remembers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., publish First Lessons on Minerals, 
by Ellen H. Richards, which is No. XIII. of the series of 
‘‘ Guides for Science-teaching in the Boston Society of Natural 
History;’’ price, to teachers, 15 cents. All primary teachers 
should have these excellent science primers. 

— The Christian Statesman, one of our ablest and most 
valued exchanges, appears this week in a new dress, and its 
articles and editorials seem to us twice as valuable as usual. 
Fine dress becomes the best of us, who ¢@an afford it, and we 
congratulate The Statesman on 4 full pocket for all good enter- 
prises. 

— Owing to the pressure of editorial and other duties, Dr. 
Theodore L. Flood, of The Chautauquan, has resigned his 
position as registrar of the Chautauqua University. Richard 
S. Holmes, A.M., of Auburn, N. Y., has been appointed 
to fill his place, and will immediately remove to Plainfield, 
N. J., to conduct the official correspondence of the University. 


— Mr. Julian B. Arnold, son of Edwin Arnold, is now in 
this country superintending the publication of The Arnold 
Birthday Book, edited by his sister, and composed of selec- 
tions from the works of their illustrious father. Mr. Arnold 
has transferred to his son his literary rights in the matter used, 
some of which is new and expressly prepared, and the latter 
has made arrangements for publication with D. Lothrop & Co. 


— Professor Hailmann has on hand five hundred copies 
of Dr. Seguin’s celebrated Report on Education, as United 
States Commissioner to the Vienna Exposition. This is the 
remainder of the last edition of the book, which he donated 
to the Froebel Institute of North America in order to enable 
it to organize the Madison meeting and print its proceedings. 
The book originally sold for $1 00, but he will send it for the 
Froebel Institute, postpaid, for 50 cente. Persons sending him 
the annual membership fee of $1.00 will receive Seguin’s Re- 
port, a copy of the Proceedings of the Madison meeting, —a 
volume of over 200 pages,—and be enrolled as members of the 
Froebel Institute. He will send you both volumes as soon as the 
proceedings are published. 

— Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., author of the national hymn, 
** America,”’ was a classmate at Harvard with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and James Freeman Clarke. He is now in his seventy- 
third year, and is living at Newton Centre, Mass., in a plain, 
old-fashioned mansion, in the midst of books and friends. 
The golden wedding of the venerable author was celebrated 
at his home, Sept. 16. Among other gifts he received from 
the publishers, D. Lothrop & Co., the first copy of the beauti- 
fully illustrated edition of ‘* America,’’ containing twelve other 
patriotic poems by the venerable author, which have never be- 
fore been presented to the public except on the great occasions 
when they were read to enthusiastic audiences. The volume 
was bound in white satin, elegantly stamped in gold, lined with 
silk in red, white, and blue, and exquisitely finished as to 
every detail. 


— The University Publishing Company, 19 Murray street, 
have just published a new edition of the Revised Manual of 
Geography, with new sectional transportation, travel, stand- 
ard time, and other maps of exceptional excellence and beauty. 
These maps are models of accuracy and fullness. Educators 
whose opinions are entitled to high respect have advised the 
omission of the county lines and names from these maps, in 
order to adapt them to easier use of pupils in the preparation 
of lessons. To accomplish this end, the publishers have made 
entirely new sectional maps, revised to date. Every detail has 
been studied with minute care to produce the best maps,— 
the most distinct, the most helpful to the eye, and the most 
beautifal,—possible to the arts of chartography, engraving, and 
printing. The opportunity has been improved to make two or 
three changes in the grouping of states, for the more satis- 
factory presentation of every portion of the Union. An admi- 


rable map has also been added, showing principal routes of 
travel and transportation, and standard time. The text of The 
Manual, in its substance and its arrangement in sections and 
paragraphs, has received no material change. Copies of this 
and former editions of the Revised Manual can, therefore, 
be easily used together in the same classes. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges : James Hadley, A.M. 
and Frederick DeForest Allen, A.M. .. The Now hysics; by Prof. John 
D. Appleton & Co. 
andy Classical and Mythologica! Dictionary ; by H. O. Faulkner ; 
boghwelers 18mo; cloth, 50 cts, New York: A. L. Burt, For sale by all 
ext and Verse for Every Day in the Year; Scripture P. es and 
Parallel Selections; from the Writings of John Greenleat Whittier; ar- 
ranged by Gertrude W. Cortland; 75 cts. ... Life and Letters of Bayard 
- sey edited by Marte Hansen Taylor and Horace E. Scudder; in two 
vols.; $400. ....Wonder Book for Girls and Boys; by Nathaniel Haw- 
thoene with illustrations by Church, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


Goft's Handbook of Ready Refere A H versal 

Compendiam for Business New York: asso Got! 

, Colloquial Exercises and Select German Reader for Schools and Col- 
Wm. Deutsch; $100. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

B.._4 yom on the Marsh; a romance; price 25 cts, New York: D. Ap- 
The Health Miscellany; an {Illustrated octavo pamphlet ; 25 cts.....The 

Wonderful in the House Beautiful; an aliego teaching the prin- 
role: physiology and hygiene, and the effects of stimulants and nar- 

cotios; By Chilton 6. Allen, A.M., LL.B, M.D.. and Mary A. Allen, A 

lisber>, yh oth; $1.50. New York: Fowler & Wells Co., pu 


and more graded songs, duets, trios, and four-part songs or 


around in the twilights, clambering upon her lap, perching 
upon the back and arms cf her chair, begging for a story, 


Ivie’s Handy Hook of Useful Information ; bound in letherette, 
flexible covers, 25 cts.; silk cloth, 60 cts, New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment,of Science at Philadelphia was full of interest to teach- 
ers, and must have suggested many points of comparison to 
those who were also at Madison. 

Asarule, persons engaged in the same calling carry about 
with them an impress common to the fraternity. It is notice- 
able, in a company of teachers, ministers, bankers, politicians, 
etc., but scientists are conspicuous for the absence of any such 
general characteristic, Science pertains to every living inter- 
est, and recruits its forces from every walk of life, so that a 
meeting of its votaries and patrons is sure to bring together a 
body of representative men. 

While each individual scientist has his hobby, about which 
he is terribly in earnest or wildly enthusiastic according to his 
kind, your true scientist is, nevertheless, an exceedingly cosmic 
individual. He goes through life with the windows of his 
mind wide open; nothing escapes him that is worthy a thought. 
ful man’sattention, The consequence is that, off the platform, 
he is a genial, entertaining, stimulating companion. 

Science and religion have so long been posed as antagonists 
that it was delightfal to observe the reverent tone of the best 
men representing the former at Philadelphia. This was not 
altogether wanting in the papers and discussions, but it came 
out more plainly in private conferences and the Sabbath-day 
exercises. I met a delegate who has just passed through a 
painful experience of doubt. His problem had been solved in 
free conference with one of the leaders of the Association, a 
man eminent in the department of physics. Said my friend, 
“He has been to me a living gospel.” Many pulpits in Phila- 
delphia last Sunday gave evidence that science is compatible 
with a “living gospel.’”’ 

As was inevitable, the papers presented before the several 
sections of the Association were of varied interest and still 
more varied merit. Some were scientific neither in matter nor 
method; a few were even puerile; but the arrangements were 
such that it was always easy to find out beforehand where 
sound wisdom would be dispensed. With respect to general 
management, the meeting was a grand success, and made a 
due impression upon the minds of the distinguished foreigners 
present. Each section of the Association was assigned to a 
particular building; general sessions were held in the Academy 
of Music, while Horticultural Hail served as the rallying place. 
Here every facility was provided for correspondence, posting 
letters, telegraphing, meeting friends, etc. Here badges were 
distributed, and here the program was issued each morning, 
so that without fatigue or confusion every one could attend to 
the business inseparable from the occasion, and determine his 
daily plans, 

The various institutions for which Philadelphia is noted vied 
with each other in extending social courtesies. One of the 
most pleasing of these social events was the garden party at 
Haverford College, one of the best appointed Quaker colleges 
in the country. The grounds and the library give a truly 
classic air to this venerable seat of learning. The reception at 
the Woman’s Medical College was graced by the presence of 
an unusual number of noble-looking women. If devotion to 
science is the secret of such majestic beauty, we may expect to 
see the fair sex yielding every other craze for this latest passion. 

And now I imagine many readers asking, but what was there 
of special interest to teachers? True, all science possesses, or 
should possess, this interest, but there must have been some- 
thing relating particularly to the “arts and methods of the 
schoolmaster.”” There was, indeed. Perhaps nothing more 
80 than the microscopical exhibition at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences on the evening of the 9th. Here through a thousand 
instruments flashed the kind of knowledge without which 
schools are in danger of becoming barren wastes. No more 
impressive lesson upon matter and methods could have been 
devised for teachers. 

It must not be forgotten that the Electrical Conference was 
in session at the same time as the Association, and that the 
electrical exhibit was a center of attraction. Of dynamos and 
motors, of electric lights that turn night to day, of electric 
lights adjusted to the field of a microscope and softened to the 
eye of the patient investigator, of organs played and cigars 
lighted by electricity, I need not speak. It was impossible to 
pass from the one exhibit to the other without feeling that here 
is the academy, here the wisdom of the future, and that matter 
and force are destined to prevail in the school-room against 
grammar and speculation. Anniz TOLMAN SMITH. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


My Lord Salisbury, whose recent actions in the leader- 
ship of the Tory peers will probably be the cause of ‘great pol- 
itical changes in this country, has been saying something 
On education of late. Presiding at the distribution of some 
college prizes, the other day, tue marquis pointed out, with all 
the polish which marks his utterance, and with something of 
the old ability that marked his connection with the Saturday 

‘view, when his lordship was not the heir to the great mar- 
qulsate, that a welcome change had come over the spirit of our 
educators: *[ cannot but feel, in reading the prize-list, how 
singularly privileged the present generation is in the studies 
they are invited to pursue. In my time, and before my time, 
for [ was just at the end of the darker period, there were only 
‘wo possible lines of study,—classics and mathematics. Math- 
*matics was looked upon in many quarters with considerable 


>. 


jealousy and doubt. Classics was the one food tendered to all 
appetites and all stomachs. I do not wish to say a word in 
depreciation of classics. It would be as sensible to speak in 
depreciation of wheat’and oats because wheat will not grow in 
the north of Scotland and oats will not grow at the equator. 
But people are coming gradually, if they are not come fully, 
to the conclusion that the intellectual capacity is as various as 
any other of Nature’s creations; and that there are as many 
different kinds of minds, open to as many different kinds of 
treatment, as there are soils on the surface of the earth; and 
that it is as reasonable to try to force all minds to grow classics, 
or to grow mathematics, or to grow history, as it would be to 
force all soils to grow fruit, or grass, or corn.” Politics apart, 
these remarks are admirably clear and sensible. 

The leaders of the High Church party in England are se- 
riously turning their attention to the extension of the convent 
school system. Up to this time very little has been done in 
this way by the Anglican church, and the Evangelicans will 
have nothing to do with it now; but Dr. Pusey’s followers are 
like gaining ground in this country, and many parents would 
daily intrust the education of the girls to duly authorized 
teachers. ‘The clergy are the prime movers in the matter, and 
as a considerable number of Puseyite parents have long been 
in the habit of sending their daughters to Catholic convent 
schools in France, rather than intrust them to the care of the 
teachers of the ordinary English boarding-schools, the Angli- 
can clergy of the ritualistic sort intend to make a great effort 
in a new direction. Of course there are a good many Catholic 
convent schools in this country, but mere nothing has been 
done in this line by the English church. There is no reason 
why the experiment should not succeed. The education given 
in these convent schools is usually very good, as many Ameri- 
can parents can testify. Asa rule, American protestants who 
have intrusted their girls to Catholic nuns have had but scant 
reason for believing that Angelican convent schools would 
meet the wishes of parents of High Church proclivities. It is 
very certain that Englishmen are complaining of the inferiority 
of the education given in the average boarding-school. Eng- 
lish women are far behind their French and American sisters 
in the art of playing their parts in the salon. Many a French 
or American gir! will hold her own in conversation of the high- 
est sort, where an English girl fails entirely. Much of it may 
be due to mauvaise houte, but the fact remains. English- 
women are usually dull and insipid in their conversation with 
men of intellect, while the exact opposite is the case in the 
salons of Paris and New York. And then Engiish parents, 
besides believing that their daughters will get a superior edu- 
cation in convent,schools, feel that. they will receive definite 
religious instruction. Tested by history, this may not be 
worth much, for the Jesuits virtually had the monopoly of the 
education of French girls up to the Revolation, and Heaven 
knows how dissolute the French women of those times were. 
But if girls are to be sent away from home, they will probably 
fare better in convent schools than in the average boarding 
establishments, which are often taught in this country by per- 
sons of inferior education and lax principles. The higher eda- 
cation of women will give us better teachers in the course of 
time, but that day is not yeu. 

1 recently brought the AMERICAN TEACHER under notice of 
several English schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and they 
were surprised to see such an able teacher’s help. Many of 
its features are quite unknown in English educational journals. 
The ‘‘ Preston Vapers’’ are admirable, and the tone of cheer- 
fulness that runs through the whole paper is not sustained in 
our journals for teachers. 

Mr. Mundella is going to study the working of some of the 
best Swiss schools during his two months’ stay in that country. 
He is a keen observer, but somewhat too imperious in his deai- 
ings with subordinates. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


For communications rela to this d ent should be marked 
ak Literary Eclipses,’’ to W. H. EasTmMANn, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first is a plain direction; 
My last everywhere doth abound, 


My whole with a little inspection, 
this column each will be found. 
NILLOR. 
ANAGRAMS, 


following anagrams, which were published many years 
m1. prison | the best in the language. Each anagram, 
more or less, perfectly defines its answer. We give them a 
place here by request of a contribator: 
1. Not more stars (or moon 5. Best in prayer. 
stars). 6. To love ruin. 
2, Into my arms. 7. There we sat. 
8. IL hire parsons. 8. Great helps. 
4, Nay, I repent. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA : 32 LETTERS. 


My 6, 30, 5, 23, 19, 13, 10, was the nationality of one of 


ts. 

Dery 23. 28. 17, 24, 19, was a woman in the ancestry of Jesus. 

My 18, 24, 25, 3, 20, 30, 8, 14, was the nationality of one 

f Job’s counselors. 

. My 27, 8, 15, 11, was a wicked city. 

My 26, 30, 2, 7, 21, 6, 22, 12, was a place where one of the 
judges in Israel was buried. 

My 29, 4, 1, 24, is a symbol. 

My 31, 16, was a chief of the tribe of Reuben. 

My whole is a command of the Bible, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. il. 
En1ema.—The riches of the Commonwealth are free, strong 
minds, and hearts of health. 
SQUARE.— 


ns.—l. oO n Coat, oat. 3. Obey, 
duct. Cac e, ache. 6. Olive, live. 7. 
Near, ear. 8. Keek, eek. 9. Ideal, deal. 10. Ghost, host. 


“g. H. R.,’’ Rockport, Mass., sends solutions to Charade 
and Enigma of Aug. 28. 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle offered for use in this 
department, reaching us during September, a desirable book 


is offered. . 


’! secure interposition which resul 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


{A lecture by Dr. M. H. Dallinger before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Montreal, September, 1884.] 


Rev. M. H. Dallinger, LL.D., F.R.S., delivered a lecture on 
“The Harmony of Falth and Science’’ to a large and distin- 
guished audience, many of whom could hardly secure standing 
room. The address was characterized by a sustained eloquence 
of the highest and purest sort, masterly exposition, and calm 
and logical reasoning. In a brief notice it is only possible to 
baldly give the argument. As a basis, but not, he was careful 
to say, as a text, the lecturer quoted that passage in the New 
Testament in which Christ, answering Philip’s anxious ques- 
tion to be shown the Father, made the sublime reply, ** He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father also.”” The sequences 
of nature were reguiar and constant. Thelawsof nature were 
rigid and inflexible. So constant and undeviating were those 
laws that science could not conceive of an interruption. Any 
interruption of natural law was, to the scientific mind, simply 
inconceivable, It did not follow that there might not have been 
an interruption, but science, from its observations and deduc- 
tions, said that it had no evidence of such interruption. 
Therefore, to the scientific mind, a miracle which disturbed 
the rigidity of law was a thing incredible. He fully granted 
the constancy of law; but, suppose these laws so perfect, so 
evenly balanced, so all-sustaining, were made by a superior 
wisdom which we called God, could it be conceived that one 
alike so infinite in skill and power would permit himself to be 
the slave of his own laws? Infinite power shaped and sus- 
tained these laws, and was it credible that the mind which 
evolved an infinitude of worlds would consent to such an ab- 
ject bondage to its own laws as to be forever incapable of inde- 
pendent movement ? 

The lecturer then proceeded to exhaustively argue, upon 
strictly scientific principles, that an infinite intelligence must 
have planned the universe and produced life, The horse and 
the ox beheld the same scenes of nature, the same glorious 
sunrise and sunset, the same forest ard jake and valley, as 
man. But in man alone did they ercste mental emotion, in 
man alone did they arouse sympathy, «:d mingled emotions of 
pain and terror and delight, accordi:.g as nature was angry or 
glad; precisely the same visions were presented upon the retina 
of the horse, yet he beheld them with indifference. There 
was nothing in the objects of nature themselves calculated to 
awaken sympathy and wonder, and a yearning desire to know 
what was behind all that was merely, visible. Man alone was 
endowed with mind to reflect, to sympathize with, and, in 
some measure, to comprehend, the wonders of the universe. 
If, then, it required mind to undesstand and appreciate the 
operations of natural law, was it not reasonable to suppose 
that it required the highest kind of mind to evolve these laws ? 
The lecturer then proceeded to describe the materialistic 
theory of life as promulgated by Herbert Spencer, whose dic- 
tum was, ‘‘The homogeneous became the heterogeneous.” 
Matter was homogeneous. Homogeneity meant infinite sta- 
bility. Matter was infinitely inert and infinitely stable, free 
from outside influences, But matter began to segregate; it 
became heterogeneous. It separated into an infinitude of 
atoms. But how did this change take place? There was no 
power in matter to produce this change of itself. External 
influence must have been exerted upon it. The potency of 
lite might be there, but the power to produce life was wanting ;~ 
nor had all the investigations of chemistry added anything as 
to their knowledge of the origin of life. 

The lecturer, after an elaborate analysis of all the minute 
details of the materialistic theory, quoted from Professor 
Huxley, who declined to follow those who professed to find in 
matter only the origin of life; and from Professor Tyndall, 
who, unable to account for she consciousness in man, by which 
he alone was enabled :« say, “It is I,” and unable to find 
any connection between this consciousness and the molecular 
action of the brain,—said he ‘‘ bowed his head in the dust in 
the presence of this mystery.”’ The lecturer’s conclusions 
were that there was a first interposition on the part of superior 
wisdom which resulted in the ecprenstion, of matter, and a 

ted in the appearance of life. 
If it were granted that competent wisdom did interpose, it 
might be asked by whom was this superior wisdom produced ? 
His answer was, that while the study of the finite was legit- 
imate, and while all search after truth, within finite limita, 
was lawful and commendable, the study of the infinite by the 
finite was beyond the range of lawful investigation. Having 
noticed two interpositions of competent wisdom, it was not 
hard to accept the third interposition in the incarnation of 
Christ. Man had become degraded by sin; he was guilty, and 
he knew it. Even amongst those peoples where the only light 
was the light of conscience, man felt himself a sinner. 
Christ’s mission was not to exemplify either the power or the 
wisdom of God,—these were manifested alike in galaxies of 
constellations, in mountains and sea, and in the paiating of 
the lily,—but the moral character of God. Christ said, ‘‘ He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’’ His mission was to 
reveal God’s love to man, and to lift the race up to Him by 
the might of this love; to establish God’s moral kingdom on 
earth. Hie life of purity, meekness, and self-denial, and the 
sublimity of His death, all taught the great truth that God was 
love. The lecturer, in conclusion, said that the origin of life 
would forever remain unknowable, and he was quite aware 
that he had not added to the present state of knowledge on 
the subject; butif he had shown that infinite wisdom and love 
in the veginning must have moved upon matter and moulded 
and directed all things that are, and if this knowledge proved 
an abiding rest for the mind and heart, then he had accom- 
plished the object in view. 


GEMS. 


— In enterprises of every kind, it is better to lose the game 
by a card too much than a card too little; for it sounds better 
to be rash and daring than timorous and cowardly. — Don 
Quizote’s favorite maxim. 

— In the midst of hopes and cares, of apprehensions and 
of disquietude, regard every day thatdawns upon you as if it 
was to be your last; and superadded hours, tojthe enjoyment 
of which you had not been looking toward, will prove an ac- 
ceptable boon.—Horace. 

— He that will not permit his wealth to do any good to 
others while he is alive, prevents it from doing any good to 
himself when he is dead; and by an egotism that is suicidal 
and has a double edge, cuts himself off from the truest pleas- 
ure, and the highest happiness hereafter.—Colton. 

— The value of man’s advice is the way he applies it to him- 
self. Ancient rulers, in times of suspicion, used to make their 
attendants taste every article of fox in their preseuce before 


royalty would indulge. It is wel; to make sure that men take 
their own advice before giving it to others.—Golden Rule, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALAaBAMA.—The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School 
is worthy of all commendation. An effort is being made 
to provide a new building which shall furnish rooms for 

and their teachers, with boarding hall, kitchen, and Jaun- 

ry, for all the students, to cost $10,000. Cost of one room for 

three girls (12 x 13 feet) $200. Of this sum $6,000 have already 

been raised. A quartette of colored singers have been en- 

gaged in giving concerts during the summer vacation to raise 

money for this building. Letters, etc., can be addressed to B. 
T. Washington, principa), Tuskegee, Ala. 


State Editor, ¥. B. GAuLT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 

CoLtornapo.— The Hon. L 8S. Cornell was unanimously 
nominated by the Republican State Convention to the office of 
Supt. of Public Instr. He will certainly be elected. He 
served one term some years since in the same office. In the interval he 
took the Del Norte schools, and has brought them to the level of the best 
schools in our State. He isa thoroughly educated public-school man,— 
ust what we want in that office.——The Pueblo I starts out well with 
stadents in attendance. The faculty is able-——The Roman Catholics 
are establishing a university at Morrison.— Public schools at So. Pueblo 
have the largestand most prompt attendance in their history.——The 
on par is another historic name for a saloon in a certain village in our 
.———The examination of teachers is in Colorado very rigid. The 
examination is as severe as in any State in the Union.—Prof. f uce, a 
noted assayer in Southern Colorado, was eee peg! elected to the pro 
fessorship of Analytical Chemistry in the School of Mines. The appoint- 
ment was declined.—Prof. Mackenzie, of the School of Mines, is going 
to Europe for furthering his studies in chemistry.—— A new school house 
is to be built this fall in Walsen ——The Agrl. Coll. has nearly 100 students, 
a marked increase upon last year’s attendance.——Dr. G. La Matyr, 
the apostie of Greenbackism and ex-congressman, will give the stu- 
dents of Denver Univ. a course of lectures upon Political Economy. As 
he has notions, political and otherwise, of his own, is a keen observer ef 
current issues, and a most attractive speaker, the lectures will, in many 
ways, be a desirable treat——The Republican candidate for Governor of 
the State is Ben. Eaton, who formerly taught school in Iowa. With his 

savings he bought an ox-team, and drove it across the plains in the ear! 
days of the Pike’s Peak excitement. He is also the pioneer farmer in Col- 
orado; the first practical demonstrator of the feasibility of agricu'ture 
upon our arid plains by use of irrigation.——Dr. Super of Denver Univ. 
has accepted the chair of Modern Langu in Dickinson Coll.,—his 
alma mater. He will be succeeded by Rev. Dr. Hyde, for years a profes- 
sor in Allegheny Coll.——Prin. 8. D. Sarroll, of Salida schools, has i d 
a very neat and able little pamphiet, which serves the purpose of an an- 
nouncement for the school as reorganized under his management, and at 
the same - 7 is a course of study. Printer’s ink is an invaluable aid to 

school wor 


FLORIDA. — It is prceees to celebrate in the city of St. 
Augustine, on the 27th of March, 1885, the anniversary of the 
landing of Ponce de Leon in 1512, and at the same time to 
commemorate the founding of the city of St. Augustine by 
Melendez in 1565. Suitable commemoration will also be given 
to the early expedition of the French in Florida. It is in- 
tended that the celebration shall be in every respect worthy of 
the occasion. 


InpIANA.—The institute season has nearly closed. Supt. 
Halcombe is preparing for the press his biennial report.—— 
The October number of the School Journal contains the biog- 
raphy of Dr. J. H. Smart, president of Purdue Univ. This is the tenth 
in the series of biographies of the State Supts., by Herbert M. Skinner, 
chief clerk of Dept.——Dr. Barnabas C. Hobbs, candidate for State Supt., 
who is making a number of addresses in the State canvass, spoke at 
Bloomingdale on the 14th.——The Township Institute Outline, published 
for the first time in this State, has made its appearance, and will be almost 
utiiversally followed. Work of the Teachers’ Reading Circles is incor- 

into the institute p and a great majorisy of the teachers 

will doubtless belong to the Circles. Sec. Skinner has issued a compre 
hensive circular on the subject of the Reading Circle-——The Sc 
News and the American advocate the continuation of the present admin. 
istration of the dept. of Public Instr. on non-partisan grounds. Supt 
Holcombe is making no political spedches aud is doing nocampaign work 
—-Andrew Whiteleather, a graduate of the State Normal, takes charge 
of the Bourbon schools.——Supt. A. H. Kennedy spent the summer in a 

lytechic school in the East. He is supposed to contemplate the intro- 
Snction of some most excellent work at institutes this fall.——Miss Mar 
£. Nicholson takes charge of the Indianapolis Training School, the posi- 
tion vacated by Supt. Jones ; salary $1,500.——T. G. Alford, of Vevay, 
has been elected principal of one of the ward schools at Indianapolis; 
salary $1,200. He is succeeded at Vevay by A. Hildebrand, formerly 
teacher of German.——D. F. Lemon, who bas served as Supt. of Harrison 
Co. ever since the law went into effect, has received the nomination for 
Co. treasurer, and will undoubtedly be elected.—Dr. J.C. Ridpath, of 
De Pauw, recently refused an offer of $1,000 for forty days’ literary work. 
—-W. H. Wheeler, formerly Supt. of the Warsaw schools, is now Supt. 
of schools at Tecumseh, Neb. 


State Editor, Onton C. Soort, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Iowa.—Prin. J. M. DeArmond, of grammar school No. 5, 
Davenport, was the efficent conductor of Scott Co. Normal 
Inst.——Forty-two of the young women graduates of Keokuk 
High School are teaching this year. Forty-eight of Oskaloosa’s graduates 


East gave concerts in northern Iowa and 'Dakota.——Steps have been 
taken to raise $30,000 to enable Iowa to make a creditable showing at the 
World’s Fair at New Orleans.— Vocal music will be attempted this year 
in the Davenport schools.—Miss I. 8. Thompson, of the Davenport 
Training School, is east, and will spend several weeks visiting the prom- 
inent schools of that section. 

In the Mohaska Co. Fair was a large school exhibit. Among others 
were premiums awarded echool-boys for the largest collection of * Native 
Woods of Iowa,” with the following result: The firat premium was 
awarded to Joe Lieurance, the second to Fred White, and third to G. H. 
Dye. The first premium collection contained the following varieties : 
Hornet-nest willow, green brier, swamp locust ash, cotton-wood. white 
elm, mulberry, swamp witch-hazel, honey locust, black locust, grapevine, 
white walnut, five leaf tree ivy, wild currant. nine bark, white oak, 
chinkapin oak, black haw, alder, papaw, jack oak, yellow willow, red 
elm, linden, hackberry, birch. choke cherry, witch hazel, soft maple, 
stink busb, sycamore, burr oak, water willow, sarvis berry, hawthorn, 
box-elder, hard maple, claims willow, buckeye, wild rose, woodbine, 
sumac, three leaf tree ivy, white willow, black oak, wahoo, black walnut, 

rickly ash, black hickory, red oak, white hickory, cherry, hazel, swamp 
hazel, aspen, plum, red haw, crabapple. 


Kansas.—At the Republican State Convention, held in To- 
peka in July, Hon. J. H. Lawhead was nominated State Supt. 
of Public Instr. We wrote Mr. Lawhead for a few educational 
fa: ta in his life that we might lay them before our readers, but up to date 
nothing comes. We suppose his modesty forbids. We regret this failure, 
as we have but few authentic facts in our possession. We give a few: 1, 
He is at present Supt. of Public Instr. of Bourbon Co., and has been at 
different times some ten or twelve years. 2, He was a member of the 
legislature in ’81, and served in the important position of chairman of the 

ucational committee in the House. Here, to our personal knowledge, 
he did good service, both in originating bills and carrying them through. 
This is valuable experience in a Supt. 3. We understand he is a native 
of Ohio, and was engaged in teaching in that State before coming to Kan- 
sas. 4. He looks to be about forty five years of age, well preserved and 
healthy; just the age and condition for hard work. If elected,—which 
we suppose an assured fact,—we shall look for a prudent, earnest, and 
progressive administration.—Xducationist. 

Lovu1s1ana.—The teachers of New Orleans, by some blander 
or other in legislation, are kept out of their pay. A corres 
pondent of the Daily States complains bitterly, and uses such 
expressions as the terrible ordeal,”’ ‘‘ suffering untold priva- 
tions,’”’ ‘* What are we to look to for daily sustenance ?’’ The 
communication ends as follows: ‘‘ Could not our city govern- 
ment pass an ordinance making the time earned this year re- 
ceivable for taxes ? If this could be done our troubles would 
be promptly alleviated; for even if we could not offer it in the 
money market, we could offer it to our landlords and bakers. 
Truly, sir, something should be done, and done immediately, 
if there is any desire at all left to rescue us from our terrible 
position. Yours respectfully, TEACHER.”’ 


Missouri.—Prof. W. H. Lynch has become principal of the 
be + ~ Acad., Howell Co, His assistant is Miss Emma 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—A committee of the leading educators of the 
State met in St. Paul, on Friday evening, Sept. 12, to arrange 
for the making of an educational exhibit at New Orleans next 
winter. The general opinion was in favor of making a complete exhibit 
of the educational work of the State in all depart ts of ls, public 
and private ——Albert Lea has enrolled 503 pupils, a large increase.—— 
The increase in the Red Wing public schools is 70 pupils. 

State Supt. Kiehle has requested Co. Supts. of schools to send to his 
office answers to the following questious: State the,— 

1. Progress in introducing systematic courses of study. What propor- 
tion of schools are observing this plan? Report in full. 

2. Progress in establishing libraries, reference and circulating. Report 
any favorite plan or glog al success. 

Dn 


3. Progress in bringing all teachers under the influence of professional 
instruction in normal schools. institutes, local associations, teachers’ pro- 
fessional libraries, and educational papers. 

a. by evils do your schools suffer, by reason of the present district- 

& pian 

5. How geverally are your schools supplied with dictionaries ? 

6. Do you see any serious objection to making the school year end with 
the fiscal year, July 31? Do you advise it? 

7. What is the general condition of state text book depositories? Are 
the quarterly reports of clerks made with promptness ? 

8. What interests deserve the attention of the legislature ? 

Co, Supts. should determine the following: 

1, Can this teacher read ey! and intelligibly ? 

2. Has he an understanding of the principles of loflection ? Can he dis- 
tinguish by ear the different inflections, ence, stress, etc ? 

3. = he give the sourds indicated by the more important diacritical 
marks ‘ 

4 Can the teacher write a good blackboard copy for primary pupils to 
copy on slate or paper? 

5. In geography, can the teacher make a rapid blackboard sketch, as a 
river, system of rivers, a lake, county, State, etc. ? 


New Jexsey.—The regular monthly meeting of the Bur- 
lington Co,., Teachers’ Assoc. met in the court house at Mt. 
Holly, Sept. 13 The meeting was called to order by Prest. 


ears precedip They had gained in the quality of the work per. 
. He would batter and still more work the coming year. 
He said the new departure in the county of allowing the text-book in ex. 
amination, and giving suck questions as would test the pupils’ as 
of principles and methods, was @ complete success in the county. He 
wanid continue it for another year, and teachers must teach in accordance 
with the demands of such an examination. The plan, he said, was not 
original with him. It was in use at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
ridge, Eng., and that there was @ strong feeling in its favor among the 
universities and colleges of this country. 
The commencement exercises of the schools of the county were set ddwn 
for Nov. 15. The course of study was then agreed upon for the coming 
ear: Prest. Haas took the subject of grammar; Prof. Raine, bookkeep. 
fo : and Prof Heineker, Latin. The grammar and Latin were a contin- 
atfon of last years’s work. 
Prof. Haas, after addressing the teachers on the importance and neces- 
sity of attending the meetings of the Assoc., gave an excellent exercise in 
mmar. He selected the first twenty-four lines of Milton’s * Paradise 
t,” and gave the syntax of every word, and parsed the most difficult 


orrhe Assoc. then adjourned to meet the second Saturday in October. 


New York. — The numerous friends of Cazenovia Sem. 
doubtless will be gratified to know that the school has just 
opened with an unusually large number of bright, well-appear- 
ing students for the fall term. The faculty are laboring to- 
gether with great harmony and efficiency. The new teachers 
are making a fine impression. The magnificent and indis- 
pensable, though expensive, improvements of water-works and 
sewerage arrangements just completed seem thus far fully to 
meet expectation.——The reports of the president and treas- 
urer of Cornell Univ. have been just issued for the year end- 
ing Aug. 1, 1884. Prest. White reports that the whole num- 
ber of instructors in the university is 74; whole number of 
students during the year, 461; an increase of 77 in two years, 
Of these 414 are men and 47 women. Treasurer Williams re- 
ports the productive endowment of the university to be $3 .700.- 
000; the value of the university property, excluding the Fiske 
estate now in the courts, with Western lands, is $4,900,000; 
total value of university property, $7,300,000; total income 
during the year, $217,700; surplus about $5,000. 


Ount10.—The students of Steubenville, at the late State fair, 
received prizes for the best examination papers as follows: 
First premium on high-school work, second on grammar-school 
work, and the primary work is commended ——Gallipolis took the first 
premium on grammar scheol work.——Supt. Sater — that‘‘The work 
on exhibition this year was good, and I think the 
far more attention than any ey year.” 

The 19th annual session of the Cincinnati Teachers’ Normal Inst. was 
opened at Woodward High School Building last week. The different de- 
partments are presided over | the following teachers: General super- 
vision of halls under charge of Prof. W. B. Wheeler ; the intermediate 
teachers occupy Main Hall, and are under charge of Prof. G. F. Sands; 

e D, room No. 1, Prof. A.8 Reynolds; grade E, room No. 2, Prof. 8. 

Miner; grade F, room No. 3, Prof. M, 8. Turrill ; grade G, room No. 
4, Prof. bari N. Nippert; grade H, room No, 5, Prof. J. E. Sherwood. 
Inthe German Dept. Prof. Arnold Spencer will have general supervis- 
ion. Prof. John Schwaab will preside over es D, E,and F, in room 
No. 6, and grades G and H, in room No. 7, will be conducted by F.G. Wolf. 
The instructors in the English Dept. are Prof. J. P. Patterson, Prof. J. 
8. Van Cleve, Prof. H. H. Fick, Prof. G. F. Jankermann and Dr. Louis 
Beck. The instructors in the German Dept. are Prof. Julius Fuchs, Prof. 
Gustav Boetticher, Prof. Wm. Schmidt, and Prof. Carl B. Guse, The 
institute will meet in session each Saturday in September. The at- 
a large; and the opening day’s exercises were creditably in- 
au 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Some interesting and valuable documents have recently 
come into possession of Dartmouth Coll. Library; viz., the 
original briefs of the three great lawyers, Daniel Webster, 
Jeremiah Mason, and Judge Hopkinson, as prepared and used 
by them in the Dartmouth Coll. case; those of Mr. Webste: 
and Judge Hopkinson were long owned by Prof. E D. San- 
born, who now gives them to the college, and that of Mr. Mason 
is a donation from his son. Other documents of less interest 
placed in the library with them are the bachelors and masters’ 
diplomas of Daniel Oliver, dated respectively in the years 1785 
and 1788, conferred by authority from George III., handsomely 
written on parchment, and the charter of the town of Cardigan, 
now Orange, granted by John Wentworth, in 1769,—the same 
date with that of the college. This charter of Cardigan is en- 
grossed on a parchment sheet 30 by 24 inches, with a penman- 
ship as regular and elegant as engraving. It was given to the 
college by Jason Dudley, of Hanover. 

— The fall term of Dartmouth Coll. has commenced. Prof. 
C. F, Emerson and family have arrived, having spent the past 


epartment attracted . 


are teaching. West Des Moines is making great effort toward the es-| Haas. After the transaction of Assoc. business, Prest. H essed 
tablishment of a school library ——Mrs. V. K. Logan, special teacher of : mes Sete 
music in the Oskaloosa schools, after the grand musical convention at 
Clear Lake, in which she took an active part, with a company from hte 


the teachers on the work of the past year. He said that while there had 


year in Europe. Prof. Hardy and family, who have also been 
not been the same amount of work performed in the schools, yet that|®broad during the summer vacation, are expected in a few 
work was better performed and better results obtained than had been for|days. Prof. Lord will remain in Germany until next year; 
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matics for college. $500 and home. 
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Price, 15 Cents. 
It contains an outline of historical study from the 
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The work of each century stands distinctly by itself. 


It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by sta 
dente and teachers. 


Addrers 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


The oldest of the Boston private schools will begin 
its next year as follows:— Mligh and Grammar 
School departments, Sept. 17; Primary, Sept. 24; 
Kindergarten, Oct. 6. 


As pupils of both sexes and all ages are admitted, 
all the children of a family are often found in 
the different departments. 


The school-building was erected solely for its present 
use, with the advice and approval of medical experts as 
to its arrangements for health. Being on the sunny 
side of Boylaton Street, near Dartmouth, with Copley 
Square in front, it is unsurpassed for cheerfulness and 
for the elegance of its surrounding:. 


While the school retains the distinctive features of 
care and instruction which have given it so strong a 
hold on the public for the last half-century, many of 
which are original with Chauncy Hall, it is continually 
making improvements. 

Besides its regular courses which prepare for busi- 
ness, for the Institute of Technology, and for college, 
it has for several years been meeting the demand of 
the times for eptioual courses of study. This is 
done without any lowering of its high standard of 
scholarship, 

Mr. Mi, G. Daniell, the Junior Principal, long 
kuown in connection with the Roxbury Latin School, 
will have special oversight of scholars intended for Col- 
lege and for the Institute of Technology. 487e 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
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sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
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The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will in Sept 17, 1884. For cata- 
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during his absence, O. H. Gates, of the class of ’83, will give 
instruction in Latin. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


7 

— At the annual corporation meeting of Brown Univ., Prest. 
Robinson urged the extension of the list of elective studies, 
especially in natural science and modern languages. He also 
urged the need of increased facilities for those students wishing 
to take advanced courses in applied science. The report takes 
up fully the subject of athletics, particularly base ball, and 
deprecates the prominence they have assumed in college life 
as prejudicial to the regular college work. After alluding to 
the failure of the scheme for general regulation of athletics by 
the colleges jointly, Prest. Robinson urges that the Brown nine 
be prohibited from playing with other than college nines, if 
requiring absence from college duties; that only two games 
with any other college in a season be permitted; and that no 
games should be played where they require more than one 
day’s absence of the students. 

— Mr. W. S. Shearman teaches in District No. 5, and Mr. 
Otho Tarbox in Distrtct No. 4, East Greenwich. Mr. T. P. 
Clark teaches the Canonchet School, Hope Valley. Miss 
Emma Blanchard teaches at Moosup Valley. 

— Supt. Tefft of South Kingstown recently held an examina- 
tion of teachers. The following teachers comprise the list: 
Mr. E. A. Noyes, Mr. S. H. G. Barber, and Miss Hattie Lilli- 
bridge. 

Supt. Tarbell of Providence gave an address to the teach- 
ers of public schools in that city, Saturday, Sept. 13. His par- 
ticular line of thought was in regard to what teachers ought 
to be and to do. bout 300 teachers were present, and Mr. 
Tarbell met with a very cordial reception at their hands. 

— The new teachers in Olneyville this fall are Miss Gormley, 
Mr. C. S. Salisbury, Miss C L. Morse, Miss H. G, Steere, Miss 
N. E. Morse, Mrs. C, J. Curtis, Miss A, Schmidt, and Mrs. M. 
M. Cole. 

— The sisters of the society Jesu Marie, Woonsocket, are 
conducting a parochial school in the basement of the Church 
of the Precious Blood. There are about 300 pupils in attend- 


ance. 
VERMONT. 


— The new public school-building in Brattleboro’ was occu- 
pled for the first time on Monday, Sept. 8, when the fall term 
of the village schools opened. The citizens of Brattleboro’ 
have reason to feel proud in the possession of so fine a struct- 
ure in their midst for educational purposes. It is one of the 
best arranged and most substantial school-houses iu New Eng- 
land. The building is of brick, with granite trimmings and 
slated mansard roof, and is two stories in height. It is 96x124 
feet in size and is built on a commanding eminence, which 
shows it off to the best advantage. Hallways 20 feet wide ex- 
tend through the centre of the building on both floors. The 
basement is finished off in apartments for the use of the schol- 
ars in rainy weather, the floors being cemented and the walls 

lastered. The sanitary arrangements are most excellent. 

he grammar and intermediate departments are on the first 
floor. The high school department is on the second floor, and 
is 91x28 feet in size, with two recitation-rooms connected, each 
24x16. The library and apparatus rooms are also on this floor. 
The ceilings are 13 feet in height, and the rooms are all well 
lighted. The heating and ventilating arrangements are of the 
very latest and most approved designs, and the building meets 
the essential reqairements of ample room, light, and ventila- 


tion. The cost of the buildin 
has been about $50,000, which 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Brown’s Summer School of Oratory at College Hill closed 
last month with an attendance of 53 students drawn from 17 
states, including 2 from California, 2 from Georgia, 3 from 
[llinois, 3 from Indiana, and larger representations from mid- 
dle states and New England. 

— The Boston School of Oratory, founded by Prof. Lewis 
B Monroe in 1873, will open Oct 9, in charge of Prof. Brown, 
with encouraging prospects for a good attendance. 

— Alfred Bunker, late sub-master of the Quincy School, has 
been elected master of the same school in place of Geo. W. 
Neal, deceased. Mr. Banker has had a long and honorable 
experience, and his appointment ought to give great satisfac- 
tion to the people of the district, as we have no doubt it will. 
His promotion is a fitting illustration of the right kind of civil 
service reform. 

— Col. Homer B. Sprague, the master of the Girls High 
School, reports a larger number of new pupils entered this term 
than at the beginning of any previous year. Perhaps free tezt- 


80, the free text-book plan is a public benefit. 

— Harold C. Childs, who has been principal of the Pepperell 
High School for over three years, has been appointed to a sim- 
ilar position at Needham. Mr. Amadon, of North Adams 
takes the vacant place at Pepperell. Both are experienced 
sy and are doing well in their new positions. 

— Mr. F. W. Elliott, declining reélection at the Stockbridge 
High School, has accepted the principalship of the Fairhaven 
High School. Miss Clara B. Bourne, class ’84 of Bridgewater 
Normal School, has been appointed assistant of the latter 
— which opens with 50 pupils, — the entering class 19 in 
number. 

— The Teachers’ Institute at Cheshire, Thursday and Fri- 
day, 18th and 19th inst., was well attended, North Adams and 
Adams being represented respectively. by Supts. Miner and 
Beckwith, with their teachers. The exercises of the day con- 
sisted of ‘‘ Reading’? by Mr. Prince, * Arithmetic’? by Mr. 
Walton, ‘‘ Methods of Conducting Recitations’’ by Mr. Dick- 
inson, and of Way mens and Languages’’ by Mr. Martin. 
Sens lectures were delivered by Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 

rince. 

— We are informed that J. W. Fairbanks, Ph.D., late princi- 
pal of the Williston Seminary, Easthampton, has gone to Min- 
neapolis to open a private school. Prof. Joseph Sawyer is at 
present acting as principal at Easthampton. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Yale Coll. opened last week with a class of 150 in the 
undergraduate dept., and 100 in the scientific class. The ex- 
periment of an increased number of elective studies for the two 
upper classes is to be tried, and seems to be popular with the 
students. Prof. Packard, who went abroad to take charge of 
the Classical School at Athens has not yet returned, but re- 
mains abroad on account of ill-health. 

— Miss Woodward, who has done excellent work at the high 
school in New Haven during the last year, has jast been ap- 
pointed to the State Normal School at a salary of $1,000. 

— Prin. Beebe of Meriden, who has just been transferred 
from the Old Road District to the Center, is to have charge of 


12 rooms. His hearty reception by the parents in his new field 


books have something to do with increasing the number. If fi 


indicates the confidence they have in his management, and 
goes far toward insuring success. The change is an instance 
of the rare combination of two very pleasant features in a 
teacher’s work,—promotion in one’s own city, and the univer- 
sal confidence and codperation of the parents from the start. 

— The graduates of Miss Porter’s famous school at ae 
ton have raised a fund of $5,000, and will build a memorial h 

— Miss E. A. Landfear, for many years a successful teacher 
at Meriden, has entered the service of the ‘‘ Women’s Tem 
ance Union,” and will prove an eloquent and efficient helper 
in the cause of temperance. 

— Prof. H. E. Sawyer, for several years associate principal 
of the New Britain Normal School, has resigned his position 
and accepted the —— of the Moody School for boys at 
Northfield, Mass. Prof. Sawyer has won an enviable reputa- 
tion as a zealous and faithful teacher, and has long been iden- 
tified with the educational interests of the state, and it, as well 
as New Britain in particular, will sincerely regret that he feels 
called to another field. Certainly his friends in this city, and 
they are numerous and sincere, can offer him no pleasanter 
wish than that he should repeat, in his new position, the suc- 
cesses of his labors in New Britain. His successor has not yet 
been announced by the State Board of Education.— The Hart- 
ord Courant. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for October is’ notable as well for the 
importance of the topics treated as for the eminence of its writers. 
The leading article, “ Moral Character in Politics,” is b 
Seelye, whose exposition of the ethical principles involved in the popular 
election of candidates to high statious in the Government must command 
the attention of every right-minded citizen. “ Benefits of the Tariff Sys- 
tem,” a sequel to the cle in the September number on the “ Evils of 
the Tariff System,” is a symposium consisting of three articles, written 
respectively by John Roach, Prof. R. E. Thompson, and Nelson Dingleys 
Jr., who advocate the policy of protection of American industries 
great ingenuity of reasoning and abundant citations of statistical facts. 


Cuber of nent itself ly to = 
readers in appy diversity of grave an y, ng us, as oes, the 
choicest articles from the foreign periodicals es. R. Seeley’s paper 
on ** Goethe ’’ is a vigorous exposition of the character and influence of 
the great German t. A singularly strong article is that by Lucien 
Wolf, entitled “ What is Ju m? A question of be amy 8 Many of 
our readers will dissent from it, while they will admire the force and 
ability of the author’s logic. Francis Galton’s “‘ Measurement of Charac- 
ter,” and Professor Proctor’s “ Upright Man,” are clean, light scientific 
papers. 

— The Kansas City Review of Science and Industry is a strictly ular 
magazine, better adapted to family reading than any other scientific jour- 
nalin the country. It comprises original articles by the best writers, and 
selections from the best periodicals of this country and Europe, u 
geology, mining, wie medicine and hygiene, meteorology, expior- 
ation and travels, mechanic arts, history and biography, book reviews, etc. 


— The Foreign Eclectic (Philadelphia) French Part for October con- 
tains, among other interesting articles (untranslated), an account of the 
ceremonies attending the inauguration of the statue of George Sand, at 
La ChAtre, with the principal addresses delivered on the occasion, some 
incidents of her life, and short extracts from her writings. The German 
Part has its usual number of interesting selections. 


— The Magazine of Art for October contains “The Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter,” Current Art, with six engravings; A Cartoon, by Leonardo; Head- 
ear in the 15th Century, eleven engravings; Menzil and Frederick the 
reat, by Helen Zimmern, with seven Ye age with a chronicle of Art 
and Art Notes. New York: Cassell & Co., limited, 739 Broadway; 35 cts. 


— The Shakesperiana for August contains articles on Shakespeare’s 
and Greek rragedy the portraits of John Webster ; Con- 
tributors’ Table, Notes and Queries, etc. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott 


Pub, Co, Price, 15 cts, 


ASSURED SUCCESS! 


Popular Series Readers. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON. 


The Series consists of Five Books, substantially bound in cloth and handsomely illustrated, with a supplementary volume (The Sixth Reader) 


for advanced pupils. 


The author has constructed the Series on the principle that Reading Books should combine the greatest possible interest with 
appropriate instruction in THE ART OF READING, and also cultivate a taste for reading as a SoURCe OF KNOWLEDGE. These ends are 
sought to be attained in the development of the following Educational Features, which are given a great degree of prominence: 


I. The very EASY GRADATION of the Series. 
Il. The MORAL LESSONS inculcated. 
III The PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS to Teach- 
ers and Pupils. 
IV. The LANGUAGE LESSONS, which are of 
great diversity and practical utility. 


V. The NARRATIVE PLAN, which begins near 
the close of the Second Reader. Events are local- 
ized, and many of the characters noticed in the early 
numbers are carried forward throughout the Series. 
(See numerous notices of this feature and testimo- 


nials to its merits.) 


VI The GREAT VARIETY OF MANNER AND 
MATTER which the books contain, and the UN- 
EQUALLED AND CONTINUED INTEREST which 
attaches to them. 


The unanimity with which the Educational Press and Educators have commended the Popular Series of Readers is, we beliece, without a parallel in the history of 
similar publications, and one of the best evidences that the books meet the wants of the progressive teacher. 


‘ “It wasa happy thought to make the lessons (while each is distinct in 
tself) a part of a connected story of young society in a pleasant neighbor- 
a and into that story to weave some of the choicest productions of 
— and American writers,”—From BENSON J. LossInG, the Histo- 


“ We see in this Series the begians of a better and brighter for 
the reading-classes.”— New Yor Schou! Journal. id 


‘‘ We consider them an advance upon anything we have seen and fool 


we cannot too highly commend them.” —4r. School Jour 
P “ The Series has the indorsement of a © number of educators of 
pn utation, and their unstinted p seems to be fully de- 


he Chronicle, Pitteburgh, Pa, 
Correspondence from Teachers 


« The combination of Reading and Composition is a worthy and notable 
feature of the Series.”"—Cen School Journal, 

«“ They contain a vast deal of information and give desirable variety 
in ‘and scope in vocal drill.""—Indiana School Journal. 

‘* This Series of Readers contains so many and startling tures. that 
the review in our former number did them but scant justice,”— Pacific 
and helpful features, and the Series 

“ lan embraces some novel an 
an be the best that has yet been published.”"— Springfield Repub. 


appears 

“ ething very like the hitherto undiscovered ‘ royal road to know!l- 
at opened up to youthful students.” — Presbyterian 
Banner. 


sent, prepaid, for examination on receipt of $1.50 (the six books, $2.00). Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
and .717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


7. W. GILSON, 87 Franklin St., Beston, Mass, 


M. V. CALVIN, Augusta, Ga, 


B. KE, BENSON, Austin, Texas. 


“ Li 
commend 
Louis. 


“ No Series of Readers is now before the pablic with stronger claims 
for extensive introduction.”"— Southern Educational Monthly. 


excellence and useful information are the elements that 
em to our judgment.”— American Journal of Education, St. 


“They have been subjected to the crucible of the school-room suffi- 
ciently 5. by enable us to say that they are a decided success.”— The 
Teacher, Philadelphia. 


** The lessons are well calculated to teach the virtues which go to form 
a noble character.””"— Penn. School J.urnat, 
** No other series is so carefully graded, so beautifull ited, or so 
hically u Journal. 


philosop' arranged.” — Albany 


and School Officers desiring to introduce Readers is respectfully invited. A full set of Lirpixcctr’s Reapers (five books) will be 


E. H. ELY, Iowa City, lows, 


Preat. J. H. . 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 


Newcastle. 

‘Ten Days In the Jungle. 

Excelsior Recitations. Nol. . ° 

Payne’s Business Letter Writer. . 

Ten Years a Police Court 
L.) 


Women are Strange. (H. F. 

General Chemistry. 

Dict. of the English Language. Pt. 2(H. F. 8. L. 395). 
Protection and Free trade To-day. ° 

Political Adventures of J.G. Blane. . 

A Stady of Origins. 


Materialism Against Itself. 


ence an nging. 

Letters. . . . . 
Key to Manual Philosophy. 


How to Learn and Earn. 
The Lost Chord. . 


The Brook. . . . . 
Cambridge Greek Testament. 


Applied Mechanics. . 
Car ainum, Book I, 


4 Price. 
Cupples, Upham & Co. Bost 
Excelsior Pub. House, N ¥ 25 
Payne “ “ “ “ 50 
—— Funk & Wagnall, N Y 1; 2 
Ro & Bros., NY 20 
‘ “ “ 75 
“ “ “ “ 75 
Stormonth 
Porter James R . 10 
Didier The People’s Pub. Co, Balt 1 
The Pettibone Co,Cin 14 
James Pott & Co, N 1 50 
Conklin Presbyterian Bd of Pub,,Phila 1 25 
Norman A Roman, San Francisco 1 00 
Emerson & Brown Raasel!l Bros, Boston 70 
Pierce Standard Pub. Co, Cin 50 
Balch Thayer, Merriam & Co, Phila 2 50 
Browne Edgar 8 Werner, N Y 40 
Goethe J B Lippincott &jCo, Phila 1 00 
Sharpeless & Philips “ oc 50 
D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Proctor “ 1 50 
yson “ “ “ 1 50 
— “ “ “ 1 50 
Bible Macmillan &Co,NY _ net, 60 
Cottrell “ “o 600 
Horatius “ “ “ “ 40 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to call the attention of all pro- 
gressive teachers to the advertisement, found 
on the last page of this week’s JouRNAL, of 
the Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and In- 
struction, published by J. 8. Babcock, 55 Cedar 
St., NewYork. This most important work shows 
the best methods of teaching the several studies 
which constitute the course of studies in the 
common schools of nearly all the cities in the 
United States. It also contains much valuable 
information and many excellent suggestions as 
to the discipline and management of schools. 
Each subject of study is treated exhaustively; 
no step in the process of teaching a subject, 
from its first introduction to its completion, is 
omitted. The work has been prepared by gen- 
tlemen whose long and varied experience as 
succes‘ful teachers and as superintendents of 
an educational system, the largest in our coun: 
try, has rendered them eminently fit to per- 
form this much-needed work. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the value of this 
manual to teachers who desire to learn the 
best methods of teaching and to thoroughly 
qualify themselves to perform their important 
duties in the easiest and most efficient manner. 
The work is in two volumes, one for primary 
grades and one for grammar grades, hand- 
somely bound in cloth and nicely printed on 


good paper. 


THe Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company have just issued their new Catalogue 
for the season of 1884-5. It forms a handsome 
4to pamphiet of 46 pages, and contains illus- 
trations accurately showing the appearance of 
all the styles of organs regularly made by them, 
with detailed descriptions of the capacity of 
each; together with quite full mention of the 
general modes of construction employed, and 
the great favor with which their organs have 
been received all over the world; with accounts 
of their triumphs at all the great comparisons 
of such instruments at World’s Industrial Ex- 
hibitions for many years; with pictures of 
medals, decorations, and diplomas of honor 
obtained. This, at least, may be said to any 
purchaser of a Mason & Hamlin organ: he will 
unquestionably get the very best instrument 
of its class which can be made. Thirty years’ 
experience is a guarantee of what this company 
can and will do. They cannot sfford to sent 
out poor organs. The present catalogue shows 
an increased and very complete assortment, 
both as to cases and capacities. It will be send 
free, to any one desiring to see it, on applica- 
tion to the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company, Boston, New York, or Chicago.— 
Boston Traveller. 


Jounson’s New Univexsat CyCLoPepia, 
made under the editorial charge of President 
Barnard of Columbia College, and Professor 
Guyot, is an original work in its plan and sub- 
ject matter, and will be found very full on 
American subjects, and contains more and 
better information than can be found in an or- 
dinary library of a thousand volumes. The 
information is both late and full, and relates 
to a multitude of subjects which teachers, 
schools, editors, and the people need to have 
presented in the most compact and interesting 
form. Whatever other cyclopedias you have, 
Johnson’s should have a place on your sheives. 


— The power of the pen is incalculable. Its 

or Esterbrook’s Falcon 

ovber numbers, 


WE invite special attention to the attractive 
advertisement, on the second page of THE 
JouRNAL of this week, of Messrs. Keuffel & 
Esser, 127 Fulton Street, New York City. They 
are the leading importers and manufacturers 
of drawing materials in this country. Their 
stock is very extended, and embraces every- 
thing teachers, students, schools, and colleges 
need in drawing and art work, of the best 
quality, and at reasonable prices. We heartily 
commend this reliable firm to our readers. 
Send for their catalogueand price-list. Itcovers 
the entire ground of artistic supplies. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Strate NoRMAL SCHOOL, 
Sautem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir ;—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
ased, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

aished by Mr, Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


Tue attention of teachers and school officers 
is called to the announcement under ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ Agencies’’ of Miss Helena Hesse, 32 West 
2ist Street, New York City, in Tok JoURNAL 
of this week. Her references are unexcelled, 
and she has had unusual experience as a teacher 
of modern languages, and is prepared to sup- 
ply to parents, governesses, and to schools \each- 
ers of high attainments in all grades, from the 
elementary to the art departments. 


Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, whose card ap- 
pears in another column of this paper, resumes 
instruction in Elocution and Voice Culture the 
second week in October, at the Evans House. 
Special advantages offered to pupils taking a 
yearly course. 


ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—It is asserted that during the first four 
months of this year $55,504 000 were invested 
in the South in manufactures and mining. 

Apvicze TO — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


— Richmond (Va ) has 59 churches, with a 
membership of 30,503. 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap purifies the skin. 

“ Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” 50 cents. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
will arrest every ailment of the lungs, throat 
or chest. 


TEACHERS 
rolied. Price, $500. 


City of 10,000. Principal 


leaves on account of health. A rare opportu- 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


I. Counters. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


II. Materials for Keeping Store. 
III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 


All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


in English. The Emterlinears have 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter. 


the lines of Latin and Gre 
linear Series of Classics, which give the been used for thirty years, and now include all the 8 


word 
i d Cat free. 
ARLES DE LVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ek, followed by their translation, word for 
tandard 


Phvsiolo 


Send for Circular. 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


culars and 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
1 book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 


: E let th valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a rand success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 
particulars to BRADLEY & Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our 
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IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Ceography and U. &S. History. 


POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TEACHER FOR EXAMINATION, 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE, 


Liberal Terms. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohfo. 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., PH.D., President. 


Orations. Regular graduating course, two years. 


School year commences 29th September. Catalogue sent upon application. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Course in Elocution includes training in Voice, Modulations, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Expres 
sion, and Dramatic Reading and Artistic Recitation. Time required for graduation, one year. 

Course in Oratory embraces training in Elocution, Conversation, Extempore Speech, Debate, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, Composition, and Delivery of 


476 eow 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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THE ANNALS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Being a Record of its Doings for &4 Years, 1830—1883. 
By CHARLES NORTHEND. 


12mo, 234 pp. Price in paper covers, 65 cents; in cloth, 85 cents. 


This volume gives the subject of every lecture delivered before the Institute for 54 years. It also gives the 
names of lecturers, the annual lists of officers, and the most important events of the Association. All officers 
and members of the American Iostitute, past or present, should have this valuable history, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


16 Srreet, Boston. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIGNS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS ; not even im one such important 
compari son has any other 
American ORCANS Organ been 
found equal to them. ONE 
HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all uses, from the 
smtiiest size, yet having the characteristic Mason & 
Hamlin excellence, at $22, to the best instrament which 
itis possible to construct from reeds, at $900 or more. 
Illustrated catalogues, 46 pp. 4to, and price lists, free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
FORTES, adding to all the 
m p rovemen which have 
been found val PIANOS uablein such 
instruments, ~ one of uliar 
practical value, tending to greatest purity and refine. 
ment in quality of tone and durability, especially 
diminished Hability to get out of tune. Pronounced 
the greatest improvemeut made in upright pianos for 
half a century, The MASON & HAMLIN CO,, 
pledge themselves that of their make shali 
illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which bas always characterized their organs. Send 
for circular with illustrations, full description and 
explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAY AND PIANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 154 Tremont Bt. 
CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 46 East 14th St, (Union 8q ) 
bracing Dialogaes, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &., Address, 

DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
488-1 18 Ann BStreet, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


vo Attendance. 
pted to allschools. Raises the 
ance. Saves time and iabor. 


in of 
ecommend Supt. A. P. Stone, Spri 
Mass.; E. A. Hubbard, Agent of 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
Educators, send 20 cents for 7 copy. Stamps 
J. M. BANN 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ (o-operative 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, Lil, Moai 


taken. Addr 
<0 Look Box 279, “Bpringdeld, Mase, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
tual interests of Teachers desirlng positions or promo- 
tion, ahd school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the fature usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to-day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

i. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories, We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut, 


2. Though our membersbip is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, 4 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the pu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
ever department of instruction trom the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more - Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
best teachers where to register to find access to the best 

00. . 


3. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 
registration for two years membership, and four per 
cent. on one year’s salary, after the position has been 
secured. Our charges have not been iacreased, though 
our facilities for serving our patrons are greatly ex- 

Dn . 


No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 

4. This Burean is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted 1 much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

5. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

484 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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“VITAL QUESTIONS !!!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always 

‘And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!” 

CHAPTER I. 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 


Sept. 25, 1884. 


jans: 
arr What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs: such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
Women,” — 

“‘ And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically, “Buchu! !1”? 

Ask the same physicians: 

‘What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, constipation, 
indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, ague, 
etc., and they will tell you: 

“Mandrake! or Dandelion! !!1” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such ‘a wonder- 
{ul and mysterious curative power is developed, which 
ia so varied in its,operations that no disease or ill health 
can possibly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest invalid, 
or smallest child to use. 

CHAPTER II. 


“ Patients 
Almost dead or nearly dying 
For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
laints, severe coughs, called consumption, 
ave been cured, 
Women gone nearly crazy! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar to 
women, 


People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
of rheumatism, ioflammatory and chronic, or sufforlieg 
from scrofula, 

Erysipelas! 

* Saltrheum, olson , dyspepaia, indigestion , 
and, in fact, almost all diseases frail 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which can 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world, 

gw” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff with 
Hop” or Hops” in their name, 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at MORTON’S, 140 West 234 St. 
Central, quiet. homelike, at less than 1% hotel-prices. 
Car and stage lines at the door connect with every line 

in the city. Elevated R.R. station within 300 feet. 


FOR SALE, 
A lot of School Desks (double), black walnut, iron 
frames, Address, K. RALston 
482 f Norristown, Pa. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Schools, Opento bothsexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


A LLEN STBNOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton,8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 zz 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL, ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass, 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


diana, For catalogues address 
2 Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
or Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, 4 


F 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
©, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address Cuas. OC. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOO 
on an 

ates of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 

f 0 particulars apply at the 
School, 1679 Washington St. NF House), ° 
G. BARTLETT, Principat. 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

AT Worozstser. For Both Sexes. 

oa particulars, address 


Ps POL YTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
423 


Mass. 


MING 
The next term will begin with ra} examination 
on Wednesday . 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 


esda: 
dress Miss ELLEN ¥YD#, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


THOsE who pass the corner of John and 
William Streets, New York, cannot but be 
struck with the substantial building which is 
now the business home of this extensive and 
deservedly respected firm. The business 
which has attained such magnitude was com- 
menced about half a century ago, in 1838, by 
the senior partner, in the capital of Connecti- 
cut, and he, being indefatigable and energetic, 
laid the foundation on which the present large 
business has been built. He determined at 
the beginning that he would only publish books 
which were likely from their intrinsic value to 
be appreciated. This determination having 
been adhered to, has, in a great measure, ren- 
dered this house popular to the present day. 
The first book published was Prof. Charles 
Davies’ Arithmetic. This was the precursor 
of other works by the same author on algebra 
geometry, etc. The introduction of works of 
this character had to be done personally, and 
therefore Mr. Barnes, in his early days, would 
take a few of them in his trunk and go from 
town to town calling, wherever opportunity 
offered, on teachers and others. By this means 
he accomplished the two-fold purpose of intro- 
ducing his present publications, and of obtain- 
ing information regarding the works required 
in each locality. 

After two years of this laborious work he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, then the center of the 
publishing trade. Here he continued until 
1845, when, desirous of “ pastures new,’’ he 
removed to New York, and established his 
business in John Street, at the corner of Dutch. 
The building in which he was located soon be- 
came too limited, and other edifices in each of 
the above-named streets were added. Still the 
publications increased, and after a while it be- 
came necessary to provide further accommoda- 
tion. Another building was consequently 
taken at the corner of John and William Streets, 
and the publication department and other 
offices were removed to it, the manufacturing 
being still continued at the old quarters. 

In the year 1867 a branch house of this firm 
was opened at Chicago, which has met with 
the same success that has attended the New 
York business, and, after several migrations, 
is now to be found at 34and 36 Madison Street. 

The publications of this house are very nu- 
merous, but some of those which have especial 
bearing on the country deserve at least to have 
their titles recorded. The following are some 
of the publications submitted by this establish- 
ment for popular enlightenment ; viz., Mon- 
teith’s Geography and Atlas, Popular History 
of the United States, History of the City of New 
York ; the series known as ‘‘ The Library of 
American Politics,’ which contains, among 
others, the following works : Democracy in 
America, Principles and Acts of the Revolu- 
tion, Battles of the Revolution, State and Fed- 
eral Constitutions, Critical History of the 
Civil War, and The Commonwealth Recon- 
structed. The educational works are calculated 
to render information of all kinds in the most 
improved manner, almost all subjects being 
dealt with in the ‘Standard National Series.’’ 

A. 8S. Barnes, the worthy founder of this 
house, still stands at the head of it. At pres- 
ent he is traveling in Europe, yet he is keenly 
interested in everything that affects the pros- 
perity of his business; but the particular de- 
tails of it now rest on the other members of 
the firm. ‘The selection of books for publica- 
tion is confided to Gen. A. C. Barnes, The 
business affairs and financial interests of the 
firm are administered by Henry B. Barnes, 
The western office at Chicago is in the charge of 
Charles J. Barnes. The manufacturing depart- 
ments are under the direction of Edwin M. 
Barnes. The stationary department is under 


the control of Richard S. Barnes, with Edward 
Holmes as chief clerk. and the correspondence 
devolves on William D. Barnes. 

The success of this celebrated firm points out 
forcibly to the young men of the present day 
what can be accomplished by energy, persever- 


ance, and integrity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Of the 88,878 deaf mutes in the United 
States more than one-half are congenitally deaf. 


Scotr’s EMULSION OF PurE Cop Liver OIL, 
With HyYPOPHOSPHITES, FOR PULMONARY 
CompLaints.—T. J. McFall, M.D., Anderson, 
8. C., says: ‘I consider Scott’s Emulsion one 
of the best preparations in the market for pul- 
monary troubles. I have used it in my practice 
since 1876, and am well satisfied with it.” 


— One firm will drive 45,000 head of cattle 
from Texas into Colorado, this year, for grazing. 


— Don’t let any one convince you that those 
pains around your heart are not heart disease; 
theyare. Do not delay, but procure Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator. 30 yrs. have proved its value. 


— The calf crop of Texas, this year, is about 
250,000 head. 


CATARRH AND Hay Fever —For twenty 
years I was a sufferer from Catarrh of the head 
and throat in a very aggravated form, and 
during the summer with Hay Fever. I pro- 
cured a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm, and after 
afew applications received decided benefit,— 
was cured by one bottle. Have had no return 
of the complaint. CHARLOoTrs# PaRKER, Wa- 
verly, N. ¥. (Price, 50 cents per bottle. ) 


—In a circle around Louisville, having a 
radius of 300 miles, there is embraced a popu- 
lation of 11,000,000. 


Lapies, ATrention! In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all Everybody praises 
them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— About 3,000,000 cords of bark were used 
for tanning, in the United States, in 1880; cost, 
$17,500,000. 


— Never give up; you can find a remedy for 
Heart Disease. Every one who has tried Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator say it is a sure cure. 

— The laundry bill of the Pullman-car Com- 
pany is put down at about $20,000 monthly. 

A SpEcIAL INVITATION.—We especially in- 
vite a trial by all those sufferers from kidney 
and liver complaints who have failed to obtain 
relief from other remedies and from doctors, 
Nature’s great remedy, Kidney-wort, has effect- 
ed cures in many obstinate cases. It acts at 
once on the kidneys, liver, and bowels, cleans- 
ing the system of all poisonous humors and 
restoring a healthy condition of those impor- 
tant organs. Do not be discouraged, but try it. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St, N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach 
ere or good positions.” 
MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 
itions. The promptness and earnestness with which 
upt. Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with seve 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I « 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
I again desire a position.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and aoeome 
esses for Se Se of instruction; 

good schools nts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG gy 


ana Teac 
Union Bauare, New York. 


240 us (1) 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circalars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H, HESSE, 
487 1 42 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 . Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

8. Sells or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto 4. LOVELL & 


480 16 AsToR PLACE, New YorK City. 


ATARAH HAY FEVER 


Isa type of catarrh having 
peculiar It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
4 of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Baim is a 
remedy founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 


ease and can be depended 
HAY-FEVER upon, 50cts. at druggists: 
60 cts, Ra Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 
Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


THE SURE CURE 
FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 


it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 


ys 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 


EC NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. @. SCOTT. 188 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
two A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for spedial classes of students. Addrers, 

for Circular or information, T. J, Moneay, Prin, 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING — 
ted on desi ep - 
Prite us. We have ever 200 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers, 
HERS’ CO-OPERAT ’ 
88 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hints to teache “ How to Apply for a Position,” 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 

In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 

from the system. 2 

PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


ONEY-WORTE 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
ter, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
462 zz 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
roe are ambitious, and want and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
486 13 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 
“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 
Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. ¥. DIMON 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of getting just what you want. 

467 tf LEMMON BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


wal, 
Bi DERS PUB-CO., 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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harmless in all cases. - 
It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
a gives New Life to all the important organs of 4 
a 
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Course of Study for 
y arranged, in relation to the teacher's work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
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JOURNAL OF 


NEW SCHOOL READER. 


A Valuable Addition to Appletons’ 


APPLETONS’ INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., and ANDBEW J. RICKOFF, A.M. 


Popular Series of School Readers. 


“This book is designed to furnish sending mother 
Reader, and are yet too young or immature to take up the Fourth.” 


Constructed in and methods which b hewe ven Appletons’ School Readers 
thelr unprecedented popularity. Emtreductery price, 56 cen # 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


in accordance with the same plan 


NEW 


for those pupils who have finished the Third 


YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.~No. 12. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
Adopted In New York PRIMER 


Public Schools. 
Adopted in 


UNITED 
STATES 
AL STORY. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©. ABMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 
This manual, — ya bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Pri 


Grades,—is a thoro practical work, containing the 


educational in purpose 
© guide or an to teacher eve 
J. 8. BABCO 


PRIMARY MANUAL, . . $1.00 
GRAMMAR 


ust beginning the profession of teaching. can HUNTER, it to New Te 


New York, Seip 24, 1884, 


veto schools of New Yor City. 


and one for Grammar 
most approved method of teac su in the 
It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 


pie, graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 
K, Publisher, 55 CEDAR New York Ciry. 


| Beth beeks sent te one address on receipt 
ef $3.00. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classicai Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's mytnel ogy isa practical work, pre by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
ctassical course. New edition now ready. A baadoous 
velume, 515 pp., 1. sent post-free for 
forte with a view to introduction in school or te 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


a New arith: tics & H Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History fe 


Catalogues. 
BAKNES & CO. 
ARRINGTON, age, ford New England, 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, (PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WOROESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 


41 Franklin Street. 455 22 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Yor ; HACH ETTE & CO.’3 
London Publications ; TAUCHNIT2's English Authors. 


Large stock of IMPORTED ~ coy in the Foreign 


CARL 80 OENHOF, 
and Domestic Books and Periodi 


144 Tremont St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGCAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARO'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’ Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 159 Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.,| CHICAGO. 

LA KE wh 734 Broadway, 

0 YNARD, NEW YORK. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel’s French Course 


Pranklin 85q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 

these selections will be found stadies upon 
The Bioge of ot Th of Charles 

e 

Fireshipe. 


of William the 
Pulutp Bidaey; The 
Retail Price, 


50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopedia 


Is selling at Cut Rates. No competi- 
tion. Contains more subjects than Apple- 
ton’s, at one-third the cost. We want 
TEACHERS and experienced BUSI- 
NESS MEN in every county of each 
State. Other Cyclopedias exchanged 
for Johnson’s, at panic prices. 
Address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 Great Jonzs New York. 
487—zs 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Bosten. 


AOMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOES: 
im Klem. Physiology, $1.10 

kie’s Lesseus in 1.10 
oneaee Lessens in Elem. Che 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Ceckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Bducational Sree om 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0OO., 


LISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Hducational App Apparstus | and Materials. 


| PRANG’S AMER, TEXT: BOOKS “ot ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston 


anyfac' 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
399 tf Street, BOS 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. Dr. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | Broo 


THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell immensely, 
and among others of fine quality may fairly be termed 
the LEADER, having had more years of continued large 
sales, having been repeatedly corrected until it may 
be said to be literally without fruit, having been en- 
larged and improved where possible, having been for 
years and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to the 
publishers and to the widow of the compiler, the copy- 
right alone amounting to more than $90,000, 


PRICE OF 
RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte, 


$3 OO. 
tar” Mailed, post free, for above price. 
41 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 


School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
ven a course of instruction ada 
hers, Readers, 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 
_| plete the fullcourse, Send for Catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. C. FEITSHANS, Principel.. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 
19 Murray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System us 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (ourse. 
. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
A Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
ks’s Nermal Aigebre. 
Brooks’s Geometry Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosoph phy Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, cow 


PorTeR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
on siolo 
Astor Place, Baker's Natura Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
TORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |Gummere’s Surveyin 
Thompson’ 8 Politic 
CHICAGO. |Greeley’s Political Econom 
Dickens’s Child's History 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


(4 vols. read 00 and $1.95 
Pwutnam’s Atlases to 
The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 1.26 
Godwin new ed. 


and-books, 5 vols., each 60 
ngwell’s Classics Schools 
Treland’s Pocket ~~» — cal 195 
Klemm’s Poesie fur H: 1.265 
Day’s Paychology, Ethics, Metheston ant Liste 
8 Economies. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
PHILBRICK'S SCHOOL SPEAKERS. 


THE STUDENT'S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARE, 
(Stebscription.) 
&,, 4&6, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


<@ The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Piace, New Werk, 
Contain 


ing 
-78 | Sclentific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 


trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Chemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, Ea- 
‘gineering. Metaliurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments. Lexicons. 
Grammars, Reading-Books and Concordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 
JOHN RUSEKIN’S WoOREKES.- 
Will be sent free to by mail any one ordersng it. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, « « « NEW YORK. 


Levels United States Speaker, $1.25 
Levells New School Dialegues, . . 1.25 
Northend’s Littie Speaker, 
Nerthend’s American Speaker, . . .85 
Nerthend’s Scheel Dialegaes, . 

Zaches’s New American Speaker, 1,65 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 


‘*THE 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Wabash 111 Devonshire Boston. 


455 1234 Nasean New Work City. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


—— Sold by —— 
Cag. SOnOENSOF 
Boston, Mass. ; 


¥.W. 
‘Sew tity; 


Just FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50, Mey te the 


wor! Seq the retell price to the agther, 


Whites New 


Arithmetics. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Adopted for 
Pall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
Great Palls, N. H. Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 
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